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A 
FORTNIGHTLY 
REVIEW 


ISCUSSIONS aimed at reducing world tensions have 

been taking place in Geneva, New York and Lon- 
don. Seeking in private an acceptable program for world 
disarmament, representatives of Canada, France, Great 
Britain, the U.S.S.R, and the United States are continu- 
ing closed meetings in London. They are instruced to re- 
port to the Disarmament Commission, of which they are 
a subcommittee, by July 15. 


The two divergent proposals for elections in Korea, 
now before the nineteen-delegation conference in Geneva, 
were discussed on May 28. Nam Il, Foreign Minister of 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, has accepted 
the proposal by the People’s Republic of China for 
establishment of a neutral nations supervisory commis- 
sion, to consist of countries which took no part in the 
mii Korean fighting. This proposal has the support 

° of the U.S.S.R. Foreign Minister Y. T. Pyun, of 
the Republic of Korea, along with the representatives of 
other countries which participated in the United Nations 
action in Korea, wants the United Nations to supervise 
the elections. Dr. Francisco ‘Urrutia, of Colombia, called 
on the delegates to reach agreement on some procedure 
that would leave the authority of the United Nations un- 
impaired, since the countries which had fought in de- 
fence of the Charter could accept no other solution. 
Once agreement had been reached on the question of 
principle, Dr. Urrutia asserted, the rest would be easier 
and matters such as the membership of the supervisory 
commission and the withdrawal of non-Korean troops 
might then be discussed in a new light and spirit. Dele- 
gates of Australia, Turkey, the United States and Thailand 
all supported the proposal for United Nations super- 
vision of elections throughout Korea. 


The main topic of discussion at Geneva has been the 
situation in Indochina, where French and Vietnam forces 
are hard pressed by Vietminh troops, The matter now 
comes under parallel discussion in the United Nations. 
On June 3 the Security Council, by a vote of 10 to 1 
(U.S.S.R.), decided to place on its agenda Thailand’s 
request for observation of the situation under the Peace 
Observation Commission. 

On May 29, Thailand, pointing to large-scale fighting 
in the immediate vicinity of Thai territory, asked for 
United Nations action. Thailand asserted 
that the situation represented a threat to 
its security so great that, if continued, it was likely to 
endanger the maintenance of international peace and 
security. Thailand saw the possibility of direct incursion 
of foreign troops into its territory. To the Council, Pote 
Sarasin, of Thailand, said that the Vietminh troops were 
active in Laos and Cambodia, two Indochinese states on 
Thailand’s frontiers. Asserting that the Vietminh forces 
were receiving supplies and political support from _be- 
yond the borders of Indochina, Mr. Sarasin said that 
the Vietminh sought to overthrow the Governments of 
Laos and Cambodia, Thailand considered itself directly 
threatened. 


Security Council 
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Semyon K. Tsarapkin, of the U.S.S.R., believed that 
any discussion of the Indochinese situation in the United 
Nations would be a deterrent to the possibility of agree- 
ment on that situation in the conference at Geneva, a 
fear which both Mr. Sarasin and Henri Hoppenot, of 
France, discounted. 


The Trusteeship Council, which opened its fourteenth 
session at Headquarters on June 2, elected Miguel Rafael 
Urquia, of El Salvador, President, and Léon Pignon, of 
France, Vice-President. The Council approved an offer 
by the United States to waive, so far as petitions from 

_ the Pacific Islands were concerned, the two- 
Trusteeship“ month time limit so that such petitions could 
be received and examined at this session. One, from 
Marshall Islanders, asks that hydrogen and atomic 
weapon tests by the United States, the administering 
power, be halted in that area. A new item, added to the 
agenda at the request of India, enables the Council to 
consider an interim report from a subcommittee set up 
by the Assembly to study the Trusteeship questionnaire 
with a view to formulating suggestions on how it could 
be adapted to the special conditions of each trust terri- 
tory, The Council confirmed the appointment of Rafael 
Eguizabal, of El Salvador, R. Jaipal, of India, Mason 
Sears, of the United States, and John S. Reid, of New 
Zealand, Chairman, to the visiting mission to East Africa. 
The mission leaves on July 20 to visit Tanganyika, Ruan- 
da-Urundi and Somaliland. The annual report on Somali- 
land is currently under discussion in the Council, which 
agreed to hear two Somali officials, both Vice-Presidents 
of the Territorial Council of Somaliland. Italy is the 
administering authority. 


The Administrative Committee on Coordination, con- 
sisting of the executive heads of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies, concluded a three-day session on 
May 26 at the headquarters of the International Labor 
Organization in Geneva. Besides exchanging 
information on the current problems of each 
agency and hearing reports on work in a 
variety of fields, the Committee reviewed the progress of 
the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance. 

The Committee also studied questions relating to work 
programs and priorities on the basis of the review of the 
organization and work of the United Nations Secretariat 
in the economic and social field which the Secretary- 
General has just submitted to the Economic and Social 
Council. 

Other questions considered were the coordination of 
services at various centres, in particular in cities in differ- 
ent parts of the world where there are severa) offices of 
the United Nations or specialized agencies, and relations 
with regional inteérgovernmental organizations outside the 
United Nations framework. 

Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold presided. The 
executive heads of all ten specialized agencies were 
present. 

These officials also met informally with the Secretaries- 


(Continued on page 450) 
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Observation of Thailand Area Proposed 


Council to Consider Situation Thais Regard as Threatening 


HAILAND asked the Security 

Council on May 29 to provide for 
observation of a situation which Thai- 
land considers is a threat to its security 
and is likely, if continued, to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security. It is essential, Thailand 
said, for the United Nations to have 
authentic and objective observation 
and reports which could be obtained 
by the United Nations Peace Observa- 
tion Commission established by the 
General Assembly in its “Uniting for 
Peace” resolutions of November 3, 
1950. 


Large-scale fighting has repeatedly 
taken place in the immediate vicinity 
of Thai territory, and there is a possi- 
bility of direct incursions of foreign 
troops into that territory, Thailand 
submitted. 


The Council met on June 3, with 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United 
States, the President for June, presid- 
ing. It placed the Thai request on its 
agenda by a vote of 10 in favor, with 
only the U.S.S.R. opposed. 


Semyon K. Tsarapkin, of the Soviet 
Union, said that, although the Thai 
request did not mention Indochina, it 
was clear that Indochina was meant. 
The situation there was being con- 
sidered at the Geneva conference by 
the five permanent members of the 
Security Council and other interested 
countries, and consideration by the 
Council was therefore not justified, he 
argued. Far from contributing to a 
settlement, such consideration could 
only hamper it, and this, he charged, 
was the objective of certain aggressive 
circles of the United States in prep- 
aration for American intervention in 
Indochina. 


On the other hand, Henri Hoppenot, 
of France, did not regard Mr. Tsarap- 
kin’s apprehension as warranted, Thai- 
land had expressed a legitimate con- 
cern regarding a possible threat to its 
security as a result of events in Indo- 
china, yet the request in no way asked 
for consideration of the Indochinese 
question as a whole or of any ques- 
tions being discussed in Geneva. It 
limited itself solely to a request for 
United Nations observation on Thai 
territory. 


Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, declared 
that Mr. Tsarapkin was mistaken: the 
Chinese Government —one of the 
permanent members of the Council — 
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was not represented at Geneva, but the 
Chinese communists were there as a 
source of trouble and aggression. 


After Pote Sarasin, Thailand’s Am- 
bassador to the United States, outlined 
his Government’s position in a state- 
ment to the Council, the Council ad- 
journed, on the motion of Dr. Charles 
Malik, of Lebanon, to permit study of 
the Thai statement and consultations 
by representatives with their govern- 
ments. The date of the next meeting 
was left to the discretion of the Presi- 
dent. The vote on adjourning was 10 in 
favor, with the U.S.S.R. representative 
not participating. 


THAILAND'S STATEMENT Mr. Sarasin said 
that, although his country had not been 
directly attacked, the situation in terri- 
tories bordering on Thailand had be- 
come so explosive and tension was so 
high that a verv real danger existed 
that fighting might svread to Thailand 
and the other countries of the area. 


For nearly eight years war had been 
going on in Vietnam, but up to Aoril 
of last year its character was not such 
as to give Thailand great concern. 
While bands of Vietminh guerrillas 
had operated in remote regions of 
Thailand’s immediate neighbors, Laos 
and Cambodia, regular units of the 
Vietminh armed forces entered Laos 
in April 1953, and the situation 
changed drastically for the worse. The 


POTE SARASIN, of Thailand 


forces came as close as fifteen miles 
from the Thai frontier before most of 
them withdrew with the onset of the 
rainy season, 


In late December, however, another 
drive was launched, and a Laotian town 
on the bank of the border river be- 
tween Thailand and Laos was seized. 

Mr. Sarasin told of other campaigns 
in Laos and Cambodia by “large, 
powerful and well organized” forces 
which, there was considerable evi- 
dence, had received material and 
political support from outside of Indo- 
china. 


Thailand, he said, had hoped that 
the war in Vietnam would continue to 
be confined to that country, but re- 
cent events had made it clear that the 
situation was becoming worse, and 
that the Vietminh forces intended to 
overthrow the legal governments of 
Cambodia and Laos. 


“It should be noted,” continued Mr. 
Sarasin, “that the propaganda of the 
Vietminh and the foreign governments 
with which it is associated have made 
serious and false charges against Thai- 
land, Within Thailand itself, alien ele- 
ments obedient to the political philos- 
ophy of the Vietminh and its masters 
have maintained a certain disquieting 
activity which is directly related to the 
war being fought on our eastern and 
northeastern frontiers. 


“Recent military and political de- 
velopments have brought my country 
to a realization of the clear danger that 
exists of a further extension of the 
war. Thailand considers itself to be 
directly threatened by these develop- 
ments.” 


CONCERN OF ALL MEMBERS Thailand, he 
said, had taken and was continuing to 
take all the precautionary measures 
within its power to provide for its own 
safety, but had concluded that it 
should not let the matter rest in the 
hope that no actual incursion into its 
own territory would take place, for the 
primary and paramount objective of 
the United Nations was to preserve the 
peace and not to delay united efforts 
until the peace had actually been 
breached. The problem of a threat to 
the peace should be the concern of all 
Members of the United Nations. 


He suggested that a subcommission 
of the Peace Observation Commission 
be established with the authority to 
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Two Conventions are Adopted 


to Ease Customs Formalities 


HE freer movement of tourists 

from country to country, through 
the easing of customs restrictions on 
their personal effects and motor vehi- 
cles, is the aim of two international 
conventions approved by a United Na- 
tions conference on tourism which 
concluded its work at United ‘Nations 
Headquarters on June 2. The Final 
Act of the conference was signed by 
thirty-nine participating states at a 
plenary meeting two days later, The 
conference was formally called the 
United Nations Conference on Cus- 
toms Formalities for the Temporary 
Importation of Private Road Motor 
Vehicles and for Tourism, 

During a three-week session which 
began May 11, the conference drafted 


dispatch observers io any part of the 
general area of Thailand on the re- 
quest of any state or any states con- 
cerned but only to the territory of states 
consenting thereto, as provided in the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolutions. This, 
he thought, should be a matter of more 
or less routine procedure. It could 
not be taken as an unfriendly gesture 
by one state against another. It in- 
volved no imputation of blame or 
censure against any party. 

Because the selection of the ob- 
servers and the establishment of the 
observation machinery with the neces- 
sary transportation and communica- 
tions equipment would take time, Thai- 
land was requesting such establishment 
now so the observer teams would be 
present in the area and become fa- 
miliar with the terrain and local con- 
ditions as soon as possible. 


To suggest that the consideration of 
this matter by the Council might ham- 
per or have adverse effects on the 
negotiations going on elsewhere was to 
misrepresent the true object of Thai- 
land’s request, which aimed only at 
obtaining observation under the Peace 
Observation Commission. 


The successful conclusion of efforts 
made elsewhere might be reached ir- 
respective of whether or not this par- 
ticular request was considered by the 
United Nations; but, in the unforiunate 
event of a failure of those efforts, the 
consideration by the United Nations 
of this dangerous situation and the pro- 
vision of impartial observation would 
have the salutary effect of preventing 
the situation from deteriorating and 
helping to avoid the extension of the 
conflict and bloodshed, 
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and adopted two international instru- 
ments. Under the first, the Conven- 
tion on Customs Facilities for Touring, 
contracting states will admit tempo- 
rarily free of import duties and taxes 
limited amounts of a tourist’s personal 
effects, provided they are carried on 
his person or in his luggage. 


The items covered by the conven- 
tion must be for the tourist’s personal 
use and must be re-exported by him 
on leaving the country. The personal 
effects specifically listed include such 
items as cameras, jewelry, musical in- 
struments, radios, recording apparatus, 
typewriters, perambulators and sport- 
ing and camping equipment. Also cov- 
ered are limited amounts of cigarettes 
or tobacco, wine and spirits, and toilet 
water and perfume, 


MOTOR VEHICLES The second conven- 
tion, the Customs Convention on the 
Temporary Importation of Private 
Road Motor Vehicles, provides that 
contracting states will grant temporary 
admission, free of import duties and 
taxes and import prohibitions and re- 
strictions, to all motor vehicles and 
trailers “owned by persons normally 
resident outside its territory which are 
imported and utilized for their private 
use on the occasion of a temporary 
visit.” 

The free admission of the vehicles 
would be subject to re-exportation and 
to other conditions laid down in the 
convention. Vehicles imported would 
be covered by temporary importation 
papers guaranteeing payment of im- 
port duties and taxes if the prescribed 
conditions were not met and, if neces- 
sary, Of any customs penalties in- 
curred. 

The conference also adopted a pro- 
tocol to the convention on touring, 
covering the free importation of tour- 
ist publicity documents and material 
for the express purpose of encourag- 
ing the public to visit foreign coun- 
tries. 

Both of the conventions and the pro- 
tocol will be open for signature until 
December 31, 1954, for all United Na- 
tions Members and other states in- 
vited to attend the conference. Signa- 
ture must be followed by formal rati- 
fication; governments which do not 
sign the instruments may accede to 
them beginning January 1, 1955. 


The instruments will come into force 
on the ninetieth day after the date of 


deposit of the fifteenth ratification or 
accession. 


VOTING The convention on touring 
was adopted as a whole by a vote of 
35 in favor, none against, with | 
abstention (Burma), and was signed 
by the representatives of twenty-six 
nations on June 4. 

The representative of Burma, U Ba 
Maung, in explaining his vote, said 
there were several points in the con- 
vention which did not conform with 
regulations in effect in his country. 
Therefore he believed it would be im- 
proper for him to vote in favor of the 
instrument without specific instruc- 
tions from his Government, 

The convention on the importation 
of motor vehicles was adopted without 
dissent and was signed by twenty- 
seven delegations, also on June 4. 

The conference was called by the 
Secretary-General at the request of 
the Economic and Social Council. In 
attendance were the representatives of 
forty-seven states, observers from eight 
additional states, and representatives 
of one specialized agency, other inter- 
governmental organizations and non- 
governmental organizations. 

Philippe de Seynes, of France, was 
President of the conference, and A. S. 
Lall, of India, and Orencio Nodarse, 
of Cuba, were First and Second Vice- 
President. 


STATES, ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED Govy- 
ernments represented at the conference 
were Argentina, Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Burma, Cambodia, 
Canada, Ceylon, Chile, China, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Egypt, France, Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, India, Iran, Israel, 
Italy, Japan, Jordan, Lebanon Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico, Monaco, Netherlands, 
Panama, Peru, Philippines, Portugal, 
San Marino, Spain, Syria, Sweden, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom, United 
States, Uruguay, Vatican City and 
Yugoslavia. 

Brazil, Denmark, Finland, Greece, 
Hungary, Iraq, Thailand and Turkey 
sent observers. 

The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
was the only specialized agency repre- 
sented. 

Eleven organizations represented 
were: Customs Cooperation Council, 
Organization of American States, Or- 
ganization of European Economic Co- 
operation, International Chamber of 
Commerce, Inter-American Federation 
of Automobile Clubs, International 
Automobile Federation, International 
Touring Alliance, International Air 
Transport Association, International 
Road Federation, International Union 
of Official Travel Organizations and 
the Caribbean Tourist Association. 
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Current Trends in World Economy 


Need for Changes to Cope with the New Phases 


N many ways, 1953 was the world’s 

best economic year since World 
War II. Farms, factories and mines 
again produced more than ever before. 
Consumption of their products hit a 
new high. So did international trade. 
In most countries there was relatively 
little unemployment. Inflation? It had 
either disappeared before 1953, or else 
tended to subside still further. The 
force of the short-term swings in 
prices, output and international] pay- 
ments that accompanied the fighting 
in Korea had apparently spent itself. 
The imbalance in international transac- 
tions was eased, and restrictions on 
world trade and payments were being 
relaxed, 

It is quite possible, however, that 
much of the improvement in 1953 may 
have only been temporary. Major eco- 
nomic problems still remain unsolved. 


Thus, the balance of inflationary 
and deflationary forces was still pre- 
carious. It was by no means certain 
that full employment would continue 
in the major industrial countries, Un- 
derdeveloped countries did not in gen- 
eral fare as well as the economically 
advanced countries. Indeed, many suf- 
fered setbacks. There were no inter- 
national plans to meet possible re- 
currences of the frequent, and often 
violent, fluctuations in primary com- 
modity prices which have taken place 
in the past few years. 

These are some of the salient facts 
about the global economy which are 
brought out in World Economic Re- 
port, 1952-53. The sixth of a series, 
this volume was prepared, like its pre- 
decessors, by the United Nations De- 
partment of Economic Affairs. Based 
on official information from govern- 
ments, it is designed as background 
material for the Economic and Social 
Council’s next annual appraisal of the 
world economic situation. 


What follows are highlights from the 
Report's analysis of present world eco- 
nomic trends, recent domestic develop- 
ments and recent world trade currents. 


The world’s basic economic diffi- 
culties, the Report notes, do not change 
rapidly from year to year. Every- 
where, for instance the long-term ques- 
tion is still how to make the best use 
of available resources to satisfy hu- 
man needs. It is still crucially impor- 
tant to create the productive capacity 
needed to raise living standards in un- 
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derdeveloped countries. Nevertheless, 
some aspects of the environment in 
which it is necessary to pursue the 
ultimate economic objectives do 
change somewhat more quickly. This 
makes it necessary to change short- 
run economic policies accordingly. 


PRESENT CHANGE At the present time, 
there is such a change in economic 
environment which demands immedi- 
ate attention. After the Korean truce, 
many governments found it possible to 
level off military spending and plan 
cuts. Easing the armaments burden of- 
fers great opportunities for peaceful de- 
velopment. But, the Report stresses, it 
also raises another question: what ad- 
justments are needed to ensure that 


these opportunities will in fact be 
seized? 

It is in the light of these considera- 
tions that the Report then reviews eco- 
nomic developments over the two main 
postwar economic periods: (i) 1945- 
50, dominated by restoring productive 
cacpacity after World War II and 
satisfying pent-up needs for consumer 
goods; (ii) 1950-53, when military ex- 
penditure largely absorbed increases 
in output. 


THE PERSPECTIVE Discussion of post- 
war expansion in economic activity 
and employment is the background 
against which the Report seeks to 
assess current tendencies and set cur- 
rent economic problems in perspective. 


Factors in Economic Adjustment 


HEN the fighting in Korea 

ended, governments were less 
emphatic about expanding military 
power. The result: additional resources 
released to raise living standards and 
to step up investments for civilian pro- 
duction and products. To achieve the 
necessary change of emphasis, adjust- 
ments are needed in the centrally 
planned economies and the developed 
private enterprise economies alike, the 
Report points out. Their problems and 
processes of adjustment, however, 
differ. 


NEEDS OF PLANNED ECONOMIES ‘The 
urgent need in the centrally planned 
economies is to increase the supply of 
consumer goods. Drastic changes have 
therefore been made in production 
plans, Meanwhile, consumption has 
been raised by running down stocks. 
This need for consumer goods, coupled 
with Western Europe’s greater capacity 
to turn out these goods, seems to pro- 
vide a basis for a recovery in east-west 
trade, the Report notes. (The down- 
ward trend in the volume of this trade 
from 1950 to mid-1953 appears to 
have been reversed in the latter months 
of last year). 

In all Eastern European countries, 
the distribution of investments is to be 
altered in favor of consumer goods 
industries and in agriculture. Planned 
rates of increase in industrial output 
have also been lowered in most of 
these lands, but there is more stress 
on stepping up the output of con- 
sumer goods. 


In agriculture, there is a new policy 
to increase output (see page 438). 

“But,” states the Report, “it will ob- 
viously take some time before the 
change in the balance of investment 
will produce appreciable results. More- 
over, the contemplated rate of increase 
in agricultural output is so much 
greater than has recently occurred that 
its achievement will form a major task 
for the area.” 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE ECONOMIES Other 
economies rely, in general, on private 
action to make the adjustment to the 
new economic situation; governments 
are committed to intervene in case pri- 
vate action proves inadequate. 

During much of the postwar period, 
the main limits on rising output and 
rising trade levels were set by the 
supply of productive resources. There 
is now some evidence that demand 
will set the limit—at least for the 
immediate future. 

The most volatile element in de- 
mand has been investment in accumu- 
lating stocks of goods (“inventory in- 
vestment”). The recent decline in in- 
ventory investment caused a larger 
drop in the total national output than 
in 1949, “But,” says the Report, “the 
problem is not confined to the United 
States. Nor is it fundamentally a prob- 
lem of inventory investment.” In the 
long run, this type of investment must 
be considered as largely determined 
by, rather than determining, the level 
of total output. 

More important over the next two 
or three years are trends in the other 
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forms of the national expenditures of 
the developed countries. 


Since 1945, the volume of govern- 
ment expenditure has depended mainly 
on military outlays. Recently, these 
have tended to level off. At present, 
outlays on public highways, schools, 
power projects and similar works may 
be maintaining total government ex- 
penditure, Outlays of this kind, how- 
ever, are small in comparison with de- 
fence spending, and, adds the Report, 
“total public expenditure in the group 
of developed countries as a whole will 
decline later in 1954 unless there are 
increases in non-military expenditure 
which are proportionately very large.” 


BIGGEST ELEMENT Spending on con- 
sumer goods, however, is by far the 
greatest element in total demand in 
the private enterprise economies. Main 
factor determining consumer spend- 
ing: the amount of personal income 
left after paying taxes. If military 
spending fell, the Report explains, per- 
sonal income would also tend to fall, 
thereby causing a drop in consumption 
expenditure, The amount of personal 
spending might, of course, rise tempo- 
rarily if consumers tried to maintain 
living standards despite a decline in 
their incomes. This would depend part- 
ly on what they felt about their job 
security and probable price trends. In 
the somewhat longer run, however, it 
would be hardly justifiable to rely on 
a substantial rise in consumer spend- 
ing in relation to income, especially 
in view of heavy purchases in recent 
years of motor cars, household equip- 
ment and other durable goods. 


Personal taxes have, on the other 
hand, been cut in many countries, and 
in some cases this has helped to stim- 
ulate consumption. But, the Report 
says, where cuts in personal taxes are 
matched by a corresponding drop in 
government expenditure, consumption 
is not likely to rise by as much as the 
corresponding decline in government 
spending. That is because part of the 
increased personal incomes would be 
put aside in the form of savings. 


FIXED CAPITAL INVESTMENT There is yet 
another major factor determining the 
level of economic activity: private 
fixed capital investment, that is, the 
amount of private capital that goes 
into such things as building construc- 
tion or the installation of plant and 
equipment. Much depends on _ the 
future of this kind of investment. 

So far building of houses is still on 
the increase. On the other hand, pri- 
vate investment in industry, though 
maintained at a high rate, has not con- 
tinued to rise in the developed coun- 
tries as a whole. Indeed, there was 
a drop in some cases during 1953; in 
the United States, a small decline for 
1954 was anticipated in official sur- 
veys of business men’s intentions. 
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There are various forces affecting 
investment in industry, Since military 
expenditures are no longer rising, in- 
vestment directly connected with this 
spending will decline. The recent rather 
widespread drop in industrial invest- 
ment in several countries also points to 
the possibility that the heavy installa- 
tion of plant and equipment since the 
war may be causing some saturation 
in the demands of industry. Moreover, 
where total output tends to level off 
or drop for other reasons, “further 
expansion of capacity will hardly be 
attractive.” 

In contrast, however, there is a 
widespread and growing need for mod- 
ern equipment. This desire has been 
sharpened by the enormous strides 
being made in industrial techniques. 
But will this need be translated into 
actual investment outlays? Exploita- 
tion of these technical opportunities 
may be encouraged by the cuts in taxes 
on business which are being made in 
many countries, especially since the 
specific purpose of the cuts is to stim- 
ulate investment. The promptness and 
thoroughness with which chances for 
investment are taken up depend very 
much, however, on whether the busi- 
ness atmosphere is sufficiently favor- 
able. 


THE DOMESTIC PROBLEM To sum up, the 
domestic problem before the developed 
private enterprise economies is this: 
Will investment and consumption 
make good the slack caused by the 
reduced military expenditure and will 
it stimulate output enough to absorb 
increases in productivity and in the 
labor force so as to prevent large-scale 
unemployment? If so, how soon? 


“It will not suffice,” the Report 
stresses, “for previous levels of de- 
mand to be maintained; only a demand 
growing as rapidly as productivity and 
the labor force, taken together, will be 
adequate to ensure full employment.” 


If each country succeeds in solving 
this problem through private and, if 
necessary, government action, “it is 
most unlikely that major declines in 
international trade will develop.” 


On the international level, there is 
also the problem of how to prevent the 
effects of fluctuations in business 
activities of any important trading na- 
tion spreading to other nations. In this 
connection, the Report points out that 
the recent fall in commercial imports 
into the United States did not result 
in marked dollar shortages elsewhere. 
That is because the decline was for the 
time being offset by a rise in United 
States military expenditures abroad 
and in the outflow of private capital. 

Gold and dollar reserves outside the 
dollar area—especially those of West- 
ern Europe—have recovered from the 
low of 1948/49. But the margin they 
provide would still be entirely insuffi- 


cient if there is a prolonged decline in 
North American imports, particularly 
if accompanied, as in the past, by 
speculation against “softer” currencies. 

Developed countries trying to keep 
up high employment levels during a 
time of declining activity elsewhere 
would face two types of problems. 
First, shortages of foreign currency 
might lead to deliberate import cuts. 
This would not only intensify the dif- 
ficulties of countries experiencing a 
setback but also tend to spread reces- 
sionary influences to other countries. 
Secondly, employment in export in- 
dustries might fall. This would be dif- 
ficult to offset by counter-defllationary 
policies if resources could not be easily 
diverted from export to home markets. 


UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS’ PROBLEMS These 
problems would be intensified for un- 
derdeveloped countries. That is be- 
cause the prices of their raw material 
exports are exceptionally sensitive to 
swings in the overseas demand for 
these goods. Postwar experience has 
heavily underlined the difficulties faced 
by all primary producers. General 
progress in solving the problem of un- 
stable primary commodity prices, the 
Report adds, would necessitate further 
international consultation and agree- 
ment. 

Underdeveloped countries have few 
possibilities of offsetting declines in ex- 
port proceeds by increasing other types 
of demand, Such declines would react 
unfavorably on the efforts to develop 
their economies, especially in that a 
fall in export prices lowers profits and 
export duties; these are important 
sources of funds to finance economic 
development. Indeed, many countries 
might well cut their development 
spending faster than export earnings 
fell, unless there were large capital in- 
flows. This might easily result not only 
in slow or negligible rates of economic 
growth but also in recessions at home. 
The latter in turn would mean less 
exports by the developed economies, 
thus aggravating their economic 
troubles, too. 


LESSONS OF THE PAST From this analysis 
the Report draws the following con- 
clusions: “Vigorous national policies 
to promote full employment and fur- 
ther economic «xpansion from a neces- 
sary condition for international eco- 
nomic stability, but not a sufficient 
condition.” No _ intractable interna- 
tional problem is likely to develop as 
long as the important trading countries 
are reasonably successful in stabilizing 
their own economies. But the lesson 
of past experience is that even tempo- 
rary setbacks in economic activity can 
generate worldwide disturbances. Fur- 
ther efforts are thus needed to make 
the world economy more resilient so 
that it can absorb shocks of this type 
without major upsets in international 
economic relations. 
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The Situation in National Economtes 


URING 1953, there was a sharp 

rise in the total industrial output 
of Australia, Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, France, Western Germany, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, tne 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. The total farm output in these 
developed private enterprise econo- 
mies also increased considerably be- 
tween the crop years 1951/52 and 


The national products of nearly 
every country in this group therefore 
also went up, in most cases more than 
in 1952. Only in Belgium and France 
did total activity fail to increase, says 
the Report. 

Some results of this general accel- 
eration: a tendency for employment 
to rise; a tendency for more hours to 
be worked each week in industry, 
since some light industries, such as 
textiles, had been working short-time 
in 1952, Higher productivity, how- 
ever, was the main reason for the 
rise in output. 

Government spending rose more 
slowly in Canada, the United King- 
dom and the United States than in 
1952. But in Italy, the Netherlands 
and Sweden there were further sharp 
rises, partly because of higher public 
works expenditure as well as rearma- 
ment. In all countries, however, gov- 
ernment expenditure was markedly 
above 1950, mainly due to higher mili- 
tary spending. 

Investment in fixed capital rose 
nearly everywhere. But the rise was 
not great. It was largely due to in- 
creases in house construction; the level 
of investment in industrial plant and 
equipment fell, particularly in France, 
or remained about the same. Inven- 
tory investment did not generally de- 
cline as it had from 1951 to 1952. 


FOREIGN TRADE Imports rose because 
of the higher economic activity, But 
total exports of the developed private 
enterprise economies were still checked 
by the restrictions which the under- 
developed countries had imposed on 
their purchases after the drop in raw 
material prices in 1951. Australia, 
however, was a very noticeable excep- 
tion. 

Generally speaking, consumption 
rose more rapidly in 1953 than in 
previous years. Earlier, during the 
Korean conflict, increased taxation and 
higher rates of saving had generally 
restrained consumption, even though 
national products and therefore in- 
comes rose rapidly. In some cases 
(particularly Western Germany and 
Italy) undistributed profits took a 
higher share of income, leaving less 
for the public. 


In 1953, terms of trade of the in- 
dustrial countries improved, That was 
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because of the further declines in 
prices of food and materials. This 
price decline was not always fully 
passed on to consumers; taxation was 
generally unchanged, or only slightly 
reduced. Accordingly, the volume of 
consumption increased in 1953 more 
or less proportionately to total output. 
In some countries (Canada, France, 
Western Germany, Italy and the Unit- 
ed States) it reached levels appreci- 
ably above those of 1950. 


RETAIL PRICES The year 1953 also saw 
a levelling-off in the long rise of retail 
prices. Only in Australia, Italy and 
the United Kingdom were there sig- 
nificant further rises in the cost of 
living. 

In the United States industrial pro- 
duction has been falling since the mid- 
dle of 1953, and unemployment has 
risen. This has been mainly due to 
the change from a situation in which 
production was outrunning demand 
and inventories were being increased, 
to one in which inventories are being 
reduced. 

The Report expects declines in 
fixed-capital investment and in gov- 
ernment expenditure in 1954, To- 
gether with the impact on consump- 
tion, these may make for a moderate 
but significant fall in economic activi- 
ty in 1954, as compared with 1953. 


DISPROPORTIONS In the _ centrally 
planned economies, the Report ob- 
serves, there was very rapid industrial- 
ization from 1950 to 1953. With this, 
there developed considerable dispro- 
portions between the output of pro- 
ducer goods and the ouput of con- 
sumer goods, 

The industrial expansion was, how- 
ever, accompanied by severe strains, 
since sharp limitations were placed on 
resources devoted to consumption. 
Major problems arose, too, from the 
inadequate agricultural output, which 
caused mounting pressures of demand 
upon supply. Poor weather and _ in- 
adequate incentives combined to re- 
strain the increase of farm output. 
Also, the shift of population from 
agriculture to industry was not ac- 
companied by a corresponding in- 
crease in food supplies for the cities. 

In contrast, however, to the situa- 
tion in most of the other centrally 
planned economies, the rise in the 
U.S.S.R.’s output of consumer goods 
more nearly kept pace with the rise 
in output of producer goods. But even 
there agricultural output lagged. 

To eliminate the disproportions, it 
was decided by 1953 to slow down 
the rate of expansion and reallocate 
resources in favor of consumer goods 
industries and agriculture. According- 
ly, investment plans were cut down, 


the rate of increase in industrial pro- 
duction reduced, and it was decided 
to shift resources from heavy indus- 
try to consumer goods industries and 
agriculture. Incentives for agricultural 
producers were substantially increased 
by measures to raise prices paid to 
peasants, and give more security of 
tenure to private producers. 

Agricultural income, says the Re- 
port, is to be raised, not at the expense 
of consumers, but as a counterpart 
of the reduction in investment, and 
possibly in armaments, in relation to 
national products. 


RISE IN OUTPUT Industrial production, 
employment and productivity in all 
the centrally planned economies con- 
tinued to increase in 1953—but at a 
slower rate. Agricultural production 
also seems to have risen. National 
products continued to rise in 1953 at 
high rates but in general more slowly 
than in 1952. 

The balance of demand and supply 
deteriorated during the first half of 
1953, except in the U.S.S.R. and Bul- 
garia, where the situation was improv- 
ing throughout the year, and in Po- 
land, where no significant charges 
took place. Causes of the deteriora- 
tion: partly crop failure, partiy a 
further shift of resources toward in- 
vestment in fixed capital and stocks. 

During the second half of 1953 the 
situation improved in all the centrally 
planned economies. The supply of 
consumer goods rose; several coun- 
tries abolished measures tending to 
restrict consumption; money wages 
were increased; peasants’ income rose 
with lower taxation and with the high- 
er prices paid them by government 
agencies; and retail prices were re- 
duced. 


MAINLAND CHINA In mainland China, 
says the Report, investment is to be 
concentrated on expanding producer 
goods industries. The output of con- 
sumer goods is to be raised mainly by 
drawing surplus rural labor into em- 
ployment. Private firms are to be grad- 
ually transformed into mixed (state- 
private) enterprises, or put to work 
entirely on government contracts. 
Agricultural production is also to be 
promoted. 


YUGOSLAVIA In Yugoslavia, the scope 
of centralized planning was cut in 
1953, The monopoly of foreign trade 
was ended. Compulsory deliveries in 
agriculture were eliminated and peas- 
ants were permitted to withdraw from 
collective farms. Civilian industrial 
production, which in 1951 and in 
1952 had remained roughly at the 
1950 level, rose significantly in 1953. 
Agricultural output which had de- 
clined sharply in 1952, recovered in 
1953. 


The balance of supply and demand 
deteriorated sharply during the first 
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half of 1953, but it improved substan- 
tially during the second half of the 
year, mainly because of a better har- 
vest. 

Unemployment, which rose sharply 
during the first quarter of 1953 as a 
result of shortages of raw materials 
(both domestic and imported), de- 
clined in the course of the year. 


LATIN AMERICA In the Latin American 
countries, the Report finds, the 
changes in national product over the 
period under review showed diverse 
tendencies. Aside from the uneven 
impact on individual countries of the 
post-Korean slump in raw materials, 
the national product was also affected 
in some countries by sharp fluctua- 
tions in crops. It rose in Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile in 1953 but fell in 
Cuba and Mexico. 

Stocks of unsold export goods fluc- 
tuated sharply in a number of Latin 
American countries. 

The rise in investment in fixed 
capital, both private and public, de- 
clined still further in 1953. This was 
due primarily to: (a) the fall of ex- 
port profits and of government reve- 
nue from foreign trade which reduced 
the finance for investment; (b) the 
restrictions’ on imports of capital 
goods. 

Private consumption, which had 
generally been maintained in 1952, 
tended to decline in some, countries 
in 1953. 


There was a general improvement 
in Latin American balances of pay- 
ments in 1953. In Argentina, an im- 
portant factor was the resumption of 
large-scale shipments of food grains 
and oilseeds following the bumper 
harvest of 1952/53. 

Prices in 1953 were generally sta- 
bilized, and in some countries there 
were slight declines. In Chile, how- 
ever, there was a fresh spurt in the 
price-wage spiral in the second half 
of 1953, after’ a substantial devalua- 
tion of the peso. 


THE FAR EAST In the Far East, the eco- 
nomic situation of Ceylon, Indonesia, 
Malaya, Pakistan and the Philippines 
—all exporters of raw materials— 
was largely determined by the con- 
sequences ‘of the slump in the world 
raw. material prices, and by changes 
in food production. 

The full impact of the slump was 
felt only in 1953. Production of raw 
materials for export was cut, stocks of 
the respective products were no longer 
accumulated, and there was probably 
even some liquidation. Imports in all 
countries were reduced as a result of 
restrictions imposed late in 1952 or 
in 1953. Construction, both private 
and public, was curtailed. 


This was the delayed result of the 
fall in export profits and of the decline 
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in revenue from export duties, the 
latter affecting current government ex- 
penditure even more severely. 

Despite these deflationary influences 
and the cuts in imports, consumption 
in Indonesia and the Philippines in- 
creased significantly because of a rise 
in food production. By contrast, in 
Pakistan, where food production fell, 
consumption was reduced despite an 
increase in food imports, and the cost 
of living rose sharply. 

In the  rice-exporting countries, 
Burma and Thailand, the volume of 
exports fell in 1953. This reflected a 
reduction in the international demand 
for rice, and also, in Thailand, an 
adverse harvest. In Thailand, the cost 
of living rose and the balance of pay- 
ments deteriorated causing import re- 
strictions to be introduced. 

INDIAN ECONOMY In India the national 


product increased significantly in 
1953. The rise was due to a large in- 


crease in grain production, which in 
1951 and 1952 had been abnormally 
low. The rise in industrial production 
was much smaller than in the preced- 
ing year, The increase in grain output 
was reflected in higher consumption 
and lower imports. Private investment 
in fixed capital, however, fell sharply, 
and this was only partly offset by the 
increase in public investment, the Re- 
port states. 

In Japan the national prod:.ct con- 
tinued to increase rapidly in 1953, de- 
spite a sharp fall in the rice crop, the 
reason being an acceleration in the 
increase of industrial production. 
There was a rise in public investment, 
military expenditure, private fixed 
capital investment (partly related to 
rearmament) and consumption. 

In China (Taiwan) the rise in 
prices, after having subsided for a 
brief period in 1952, resumed in 1953 
although it was slower than in earlier 
years. 


The International Trade Picture 


AJOR developments in world 

trade are also surveyed in the 
Report. This trade, it says, reached a 
high point in 1953. The volume of 
world exports (excluding those of 
Eastern Europe and mainland China), 
it adds, rose above the preceding peak 
in 1951, and in the first nine months 
of 1953, averaged 15 per cent higher 
than in 1950. At the same time, there 
was a substantial improvement in the 
degree of balance in the regional pat- 
tern of world exports. 

From mid-1950 to mid-1952 inter- 
national trade had been characterized 
by extreme fluctuations, a year of 
sharp upswing in exports being fol- 
lowed by a year of substantial down- 
turn. Since the second half of 1952, 
however, international trade has 
tended to be more stable. 


EXPORTS From mid-1950 to mid-1951, 
exports from primary producing coun- 
tries increased sharply in response to 
higher demand in industrial countries 
sparked by rising output and accumu- 
lation of stocks of goods. But as the 
demand of industrial countries, espe- 
cially for inventories, slackened, the 
exports of primary producers began 
to decline in mid-1951. By the second 
half of 1952 a significant recovery 
began toward earlier peak levels. This 
reflected the continued upward trend 
in output and income in the industrial 
countries. 

While the value of exports of in- 
dustria] countries showed a smaller 
initial rise in the second half of 1950, 
the increase continued into the begin- 
ning of 1952, Then came a decline in 
exports, This was associated with: (i) 
a levelling-off in national output and 
a slower rate of stock accumulation 


in several industrial countries; and 
(ii) import restrictions imposed by 
countries that had balance of pay- 
ments difficulties in 1951. In 1953, 
the exports of Western Europe recov- 
ered significantly, but those of the 
United States dropped, so that the 
total exports of industrial countries 
rose only moderately. 

The regional pattern of trade 
among the private enterprise eco- 
nomies showed a greater degree of 
balance in 1953 than in 1950. This 
was due to: a rise in United States im- 
port demand; increased output in the 
non-dollar areas of exportable com- 
modities; and greater production of 
goods competing with imports from 
the dollar areas, particularly agricul- 
tural products and fuels, 

Account must however, also be 
taken, of some special and some tem- 
porary factors in recent changes, says 
the Report. These include an increase 
in United States military expenditures 
abroad, and temporary shortages of 
some items which helped to increase 
United States demand for imports. A 
large part of the world, moreover, relies 
on exchange and trade restrictions, 
especially to reduce imports from the 
United States. 


U.S. TRADE In 1953, the excess of 
United States exports of non-military 
goods and expenditures over imports 
was the lowest since the end of World 
War II. It amounted to some $400 
million. 

Gold and dollar reserves of the rest 
of the world rose some $2.3 billion— 
the result of transactions with the 
United States, including the receipt of 
$2.0 billion in economic aid. - 

The world’s total supply of dollars 
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from transactions with United States 
was, however, slightly lower in 1953 
than in 1952. The value of com- 
mercial imports changed little, and 
the outflow of economic aid and pri- 
vate capital dropped. But overseas 
military expenditures increased sig- 
nificantly. Exports of commercial 
goods from the United States fell by 
$1 billion from 1952 to 1953, This 
was due to larger supplies of agri- 
cultural products, fuels and metal 
goods in non-dollar areas, and to a 
tightening of import restrictions, 
notably in the sterling area and in 
South America. 

In the second half of 1953 came a 
decline in United States investments 
for building up stocks of goods. As a 
result the value of its imports dropped 
about six per cent. This was, however, 
offset by a rise in overseas military 
expenditure and private capital out- 
flow. The rate of additions to gold 
and dollar reserves by the rest of the 
world was maintained. 


WESTERN EUROPE’S TRADE Western Eu- 
rope’s foreign trade balances, on the 
other hand, were better in 1953 than 
in the preceding years. Imports and 
exports both recovered from the mod- 
erate declines which had occurred in 
1952 in the aftermath of the raw ma- 
terial boom. 

Higher output in Western Europe 
during 1953 generated larger import 
demands. Part of the rise in output, 


especially in agriculture, made it pos- 
sible, however, to increase the propor- 
tion of the demand for certain goods 
which could be satisfied either from 


domestic supplies or from_ trade 
among Western European countries. 
During the first half of 1953 ex- 
ports were still limited by import re- 
strictions in many of the primary pro- 
ducing countries. Later that year, the 
restrictions were relaxed. This was 
accompanied by a sharp increase in 
Western Europe’s overseas exports. 
One factor in Western Europe’s re- 
duced dollar deficit was the emer- 
gence of Western Germany as a credi- 
tor country in the European Payments 
Union, for it replaced the dollar area 
as a source of many industrial goods. 
The major deficit country in the 
European Payments Union’ was 
France, There, restrictions were only 
partly effective in limiting the level 
of imports. Exceptional dollar re- 
sources available to France permitted 
it to act as a channel whereby dollars 
flowed from the United States to the 
surplus countries in the Union. 


PRIMARY PRODUCERS What about the 
trade position of countries turning out 
primary products? In the first half of 
1953 it was remarkably like that in 
the first half of 1950. If one looks at 
the economic picture presented by Asia 
(except Japan and mainland China), 
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Africa, Latin America, Oceania, 
Canada, Finland, Spain and Yugo- 
slavia, the volume of trade was higher. 
Terms of trade with industrial coun- 
tries were not, however, much dif- 
ferent from those of the earlier period 
and the values of exports and imports 
were again virtually balanced. In 
1950/51, it will be remembered, the 
export balance of primary producing 
countries rose to record postwar levels. 
In 1951/52, considerably more goods 
were imported than sold abroad. 

The flow of capital to primary pro- 
ducing countries (apart from Canada 
and the dependencies of Continental 
Western Europe) is still small in com- 
parison with their imports. The gold 
and foreign exchange reserves of these 
countries, which rose in 1950/51 and 
fell in 1951/52, recovered once more 
in 1953. 

Primary producing countries earned 
36 per cent more from exports in the 
first half of 1953 than they did in the 
same period of 1950, The level was 
determined largely by the movement 
of commodity prices. 


IMPORT TRENDS The rise in imports by 
primary producing countries which 
began in 1950 came to a stop in the 
early months of 1952. At their peak, 
the value of imports was 64 per cent 
higher than in the first half of 1950. 
The volume of imports was 30 per 
cent more. In the first half of 1953 
the value of imports was 37 per cent 
still higher and the volume of imports 
15 per cent more. 

The decline in import volume in 
1952 was largely due to the overseas 
sterling area and non-dollar countries 
of Latin America tightening import 
restrictions. 

In the first half of 1953, overseas 
sterling area imports stopped falling. 
There was, however, a drop in other 
primary producing areas except 
Canada. With one minor interruption 
in the second half of 1951, Canadian 
imports rose steadily until late in 
1953. The total imports of primary 
producing countries rose in the second 
half of 1953 as import restrictions 
were relaxed. 


EASTERN EUROPE AND CHINA As for 
Eastern Europe and mainland China, 
the dollar value of their trade with the 
rest of the world fell in 1952 and the 
first half of 1953. But the downward 
trend in East-West trade seems to 
have been reversed in the latter 
months of 1953. 

Total foreign trade reported by 
Eastern European countries and main- 
land China increased from 1950 to 
1952. Further increases were planned 
in 1953. The U.S.S.R. reported an 11 
per cent increase in its total trade in 
1953. The proportion of trade be- 
tween these countries to their total 
trade has generally increased during 


recent periods, says the Report. 

In the second half of 1953, several 
Eastern European’ countries an- 
nounced their intentions of increasing 
or re-orienting their foreign trade as 
to cope with the problem of inade- 
quate supplies of consumer goods 
which had developed. 


Agricultural Produetion 
in Europe 


UROPEAN trade in agricultural 

products has fallen during the last 
forty years despite the growth of pop- 
ulation and production, the improve- 
ment in living standards and continu- 
ing progress in the development of 
transport. This is the conclusion of the 
secretariat of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe in a report published 
in Geneva. 

The decline in the level of trade 
from that of four decades ago, while 
reflecting in part increased efficiency 
in European agriculture, has been due 
largely to the stringency of the protec- 
tive measures adopted by all govern- 
ments, the report says. While mutual 
benefits could result from greater spe- 
cialization among European countries 
in agricultural production, there is 
little sign of any move toward the 
increase in trade which would permit 
such intercountry specialization. 

The forecasts made by various west- 
ern European countries for 1956-57 
show that each plans to increase its 
exports and reduce its imports of agri- 
cultural products. “It is evident,” the 
report concludes, “that positive action 
on the international plane will be 
needed if the potentialities for trade 
are to be realized.” The problem of 
expanding exports of agricultural 
products from southern Europe is em- 
phasized. 

The report on Europe’s trade in 
agricultural products appears as a spe- 
cial article in the current Economic 
Bulletin for Europe, which also con- 
tains a review of the economic situa- 
tion in Europe during the fourth 
quarter of 1953. This states that the 
industrial production of western Eu- 
rope as a whole reached a level one- 
quarter above the average level of 
1950 and exceeded by six per cent the 
level of the second quarter of 1953. 

In eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union, greater stress is now laid on 
the need to expand agricultural out- 
put. 

The Bulletin reports that in the early 
months of 1954 East-West trade con- 
tinued to rise, and further increases are 
likely during the rest of the year. It 
adds: “As the dollar position of west- 
ern Eyrope has eased and imports on 
govelj:ment account have practically 
ceased, the volume of imports from 
eastern Europe will increasingly de- 
pend on their prices being competi- 
tive.” 
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Our Next Issue 


UNITED NATIONS REVIEW 


“HIS is the final issue of the official United Nations 
magazine in its present form. In July it becomes a 
monthly periodical, the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, the 
first issue of which will be available in a few days. 
Published by the United Nations Department of Public 
Information, the UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN, which 
began as a weekly, provided a concise account of the 
activities of the United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies. The first issue, in English, was dated August 3, 
1946; French and Spanish editions soon followed. 
Semi-monthly publication of all editions began with 
the issue of January 1, 1948. Various other changes of 
format, cover design and content have also taken place 
during the intervening years, in line with the Depart- 
ment’s policy to produce as economically as possible the 
material most useful in promoting informed public 
understanding of the Organization’s aims and activities. 


The fortnightly edition in French was discontinued in 
1952 and-replaced by a monthly publication, La Revue 
des Nations Unies, which is published in Paris. The 
Spanish counterpart of the BULLETIN, Revista de las 
Naciones Unidas, is becoming a monthly along with 
the REVIEW. 


THE REVIEW’S APPROACH Whereas the BULLETIN, by reason 
of its frequency of publication, has been in great part 
committed to the news periodical approach, the REVIEW 
will develop the broader and deeper reporting which 
requires more perspective than a fortnightly will allow. 
This will be achieved through articles of two main types 
—background and current development reviews and 
illustrated features. 

The magazine will continue, of course, to provide a 
record of current activities, covering a range of interests 
as wide as those of the United Nations itself and of the 
related agencies. There will also be regular and occasional 


departments, including “The News in Review and a 
Look Ahead,” “From the Bookshelf,’ “United Nations 
Calling,” and “Projection Room.” 

The bulk of the material in the BULLETIN in the past 
has been produced by a small staff of editor-writers, 
members of the United Nations Secretariat. Most of the 
successor magazine likewise will be written by staff 
members of the United Nations and of the specialized 
agencies. However, to a larger extent than formerly, 
specialists, officers of Councils, Commissions and other 
bodies who are in a position to give authoritative, first- 
hand appraisals of the work with which they are particu- 
larly familiar will be drawn on for signed contributions. 

Amply illustrated feature articles, dealing in most 
cases with specific activities, will bring out the interest 
and drama in the day-to-day work of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies which is still far too little 
known. 


TO ADVANCE UNDERSTANDING As for the debates which 
are a characteristic of the United Nations method of 
secking the largest possible area of agreement through 
conciliation, the REVIEW’s treatment will consist of 
analyses rather than summary reports. As did the 
BULLETIN, the REVIEW will carry the full texts of impor- 
tant resolutions. 

In the first issue of the REVIEW, Benjamin Cohen, As- 
sistant Secretary-General for Public Information, ex- 
presses his belief that the publication which is resulting 
from this transition of the BULLETIN to a monthly maga- 
zine will prove “a useful tool in the hands of those in 
all countries who seek to forward United Nations 
objectives.” 

The editors warmly appreciate the interest and support 
of the BULLETIN’s readers through nearly eight years of 
publication. With confidence they commend the UNITED 
NATIONS REVIEW to an even wider readership. 


UNITED NATIONS REVIEW 
Among the features in the first issue: 


‘Rainmaking’ Experiments in Five Different Areas 
of the World 


Background to the Geneva Conference: the Non- 
Military Efforts of the United Nations to 
Secure Peace in Korea 


Korea’s Road from Ruin to Revival 


Slavery: a Survey of United Nations Work to Stamp 
It Out 


The Helicopter and Its Role in Mass Transporta- 
tion: by Frank Entwistle, of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization 
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Somaliland at the Half-Way Point to Independence 

A Year of Progress in Technical Assistance 

The Story of the United Nations Program of 
Shared Skills at Work in Libya 

United Nations Headquarters . . . in Pictures and 
Through the Impressions of Visitors 

From the Bookshelf: “Freedom and Welfare’— 
Regional Cooperation by Five Northern Eu- 
ropean Countries 


The News in Review and a Look Ahead: Perspec- 
tive on United Nations Events 
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Emperor of Ethiopia 


on First Visit 


to Headquarters 


AILE SELASSIE I, Emperor of Ethiopia, on his first 
visit to United Nations Headquarters on June 1, 
said that neither the depth of the failure of the League of 
Nations to prevent aggression against his country nor the 
intervening catastrophes could dull the perception of the 
need and the search for peace through collective security. 


“So it is that here in the United Nations we have dedi- 
cated ourselves anew to those high and indeed essential 
ideals, essential if the world is to continue on the path 
of peace,” the Emperor said. 

Accompanied by his son, Prince Sahle, and his grand- 
daughter, Princess Sybel Desta, the Emperor was met at 
the sun-washed steps of the North Plaza at 4 p.m. by 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold and members of 
his staff. The party walked up the outside ramp to the 
General Assembly: Hall and inspected the Economic and 
Social Council and Trusteeship Council Chambers. In the 
Security Council Chamber, the officers of the United Na- 
tions Correspondents’ Association were presented to the 
Emperor by Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary-General 
for the Department of Public Information. Mr, Cohen 
then introduced Haile Selassie I to an applauding gather- 
ing of United Nations press corps and members of the 
Secretariat staff. 


“HOPES AND ASPIRATIONS” Speaking in Amharic through 
an interpreter, the Emperor said: 


“Ever since my country’s acceptance of the obligations 
of the United Nations as a charter Member, I have looked 
forward to the day when I would be able to visit the 
Organization’s headquarters. 

“The physical realization in these splendid buildings 
of the hopes and aspirations of those of us who have 
ardently supported the principle of collective security and 
the practical instruments to secure and maintain inter- 
national justice has surpassed my expectations. I have 
enjoyed meeting our able Secretary-General and mem- 
bers of his staff, but I am no less conscious of the impor- 
tant and conscientious service rendered to the Organiza- 
tion by the Press Corps. You are quite literally the eyes 
and ears of the United Nations, and it is through you that 
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the world can follow and can judge 
the realization of their faith in the 
United Nations. 

“I have always been grateful to the 
press for their awareness of the im- 
portance of the principle of collective 
security and of my efforts to establish 
that principle in effective action. I am 
confident that within the scope of your 
dedicated task of objectively reporting 
the achievement of the Organization 
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Haile Selassie I as he arrived at Headquarters for an official dinner. 
With him are Ato Abte-Wold Aklilou (left), Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of Ethiopia, and General Abeye Abbebe, Minister of War of Ethiopia. 


you will never fail to reflect the pa- 
tient faith of all peoples that only 


through discussion, collaboration, 
agreement and enforcement of the will 
of mankind can world peace and 
stability be achieved.” 

After a visit in the Secretary- 
General’s office, the Emperor returned 
to his hotel where earlier he had 
been guest of honor at a luncheon 


given by the City of New York. Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner, Jr., said that “here 
in the home of the United Nations we 
recognize deeply and with full com- 
prehension the struggle which you 
have undergone and the _ progress 
which you have achieved, and we take 
great pride in the place you have 
earned for yourself and your country 
in the history of the world.” 
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SECRETARY-GENERAL'S TRIBUTE Also speak- 
ing at the luncheon, Secreary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold said in part: 

“On this occasion it may be ap- 
propriate to recall a recent develop- 
ment where Ethiopia was one of the 
principal parties in an important and 
successful action by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. 

“In 1950 the General Assembly 
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At north entrance to Assembly Building. 


recommended that Eritrea, a former 
Italian colony, should constitute an 
autonomous unit federated with Ethi- 
opia under the sovereignty of the 
Ethiopian Crown. A United Nations 
Commissioner was appointed. In 
Eritrea a representative Assembly was 
convened. It discussed thoughtfully 
each article of a Constitution drafted 
by the Commissioner. It made amend- 


ments and finally it adopted the Con- 
stitution of Eritrea. On September 11, 
1952, Your Majesty ratified the Fed- 
eral Act. 

“May I take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my personal appreciation to 
Your Majesty for the many courtesies 
Your Majesty showed personally, and 
through the officials of the Ethiopian 
Government, to the officials and repre- 
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sentatives of the United Nations in 
the course of their four years’ work in 
Eritrea. May the peoples of the Fed- 
eration under Your Majesty continue 
to live and work together, in peace 
and mutual respect. 

“The Emperor of Ethiopia stands in 
the perspective of the history of our 
time as a symbolic landmark, a 
prophetic figure on the path of man’s 
struggle to achieve international peace 
and security through concerted inter- 
national action, 

“IT recall the eloquent address Your 
Majesty delivered before the Assembly 
of the League of Nations in 1936. May 
I quote from it a brief passage which 
has a special relevance for the United 
Nations as our Organization § ap- 
proaches the tenth year of its existence. 
Your Majesty then said: ‘The Assem- 
bly will doubtless have before it pro- 
posals for reforming the Covenant and 
rendering its guarantee of collective se- 
curity more effective. Is it the Cov- 
enant that needs reform? What under- 
takings can have any value at all if the 
will to fulfil them is lacking? It is in- 
ternational morality that is at stake 
and not the articles of the Covenant.’ 

“Your Majesty and the people of 
Ethiopia demonstrated this will to ful- 
fil international undertakings in re- 
sponse to the resolution of the Security 
Council of June 27, 1950. A con- 
tingent of Ethiopian troops joined the 
armed forces of other Members of the 
United Nations under the Unified 
Command in Korea. They travelled 
from one end of the world to the other 
to offer their lives in a remote area 
where Ethiopia had no conceivable na- 
tional interest save that of vindicating 
a principle. 

“T am grateful for this opportunity 
of extending to Your Majesty all good 
wishes for many years of good health, 
and for the continued peace and in- 
creasing prosperity of the peoples of 
Ethiopia and Eritrea.” 


“BRIGHT HOPE OF FUTURE” In the eve- 
ning, the royal party returned to Head- 
quarters for an official dinner held in 
the North Delegates’ Lounge. Offering 
a toast at the gathering, the Emperor 
said: 

“It is a significant moment for me 
when, after eighteen years, I again find 
myself in a centre where are con- 
centrated the passionate hopes of the 
thousands of millions of human beings 
who so desperately long for the as- 
surance of peace. 

“The years of that interval, sombre 
as they were and sacred as they re- 
main to the memory of millions of 
innocent victims, hold forth for us 
bright hope of the future. The League 
of Nations failed and failed basically 
because of its inability to prevent ag- 
gression against my country. But 
neither the depth of that failure nor 
the intervening catastrophes could dull 
the perception of the need and the 
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search for peace through collective 
security. So it is that here in the 
United Nations we have dedicated 
ourselves anew to those high and in- 
deed essential ideals, essential if the 
world is to continue on the path of 
peace. 

“Ethiopia, for its part, is profoundly 
convinced of the triumph of these 
ideals, were it only that the past two 
decades have, in her case, fully justi- 
fied them. The League of Nations may 
have failed, but Ethiopia was again 
liberated and through the United Na- 
tions has finally seen the rectification 
of seventy years of injustice and the 
vindication of the right of brothers to 
become reunited. Moreover, the 
memory of the failure two decades ago 


of measures of collective security is 
being effaced by the glorious achieve- 
ment, to which Ethiopia also con- 
tributed, in the collective defence of 
Korea. Surely we have cause to be 
heartened at the progress of mankind. 

“We must lay aside any disappoint- 
ment of the hour lest it cloud our 
vision of the goal to which we would 
attain and press forward, with con- 
fidence, born of past experience, in the 
triumph of principles which are here 
represented and for which you, Mr. 
Secretary-General, labor so diligently 
and intelligently.” 

The Emperor and his party left 
New York on June 2 for a tour of 
the United States, Canada and Mexico 
which is scheduled to end on July 14. 





Haile Selassie I and Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold. 
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The Economic Development Problems 


of the Countries of Tropical Africa 


6¢J"HE primary aim of economic de- 
velopment in Africa, as_ else- 
where, is to raise the standard of living 
of the population, and this implies in- 
creasing per capita production.” 

Thus begins the chapter on ‘“Prob- 
lems of Development” in a new study 
dealing with structural changes taking 
place in the indigenous economies of 
tropical Africa as a result of increasing 
participation in production for market. 

The study is an expanded and com- 
pletely revised version of a preliminary 
report submitted to the Economic and 
Social Council at its fifteenth session 
(see the BULLETIN, vol. XIV, no. 9). 
It has been issued by the Division of 
Economic Stability and Development 
of the United Nations Department of 
Economic Affairs and will be made 
available to the eighteenth session of 
the Council. 

Tropical Africa contains about 140 
million inhabitants — about seventy 
per cent of the total population of the 
continent. It does not include either 
the Union of South Africa, the in- 
dustrial development of which dis- 
tinguishes it from the territory to the 
north, or northern Africa, which also 
has distinctive characteristics. 

Entitled “Enlargement of the Ex- 
change Economy in Tropical Africa,” 
the study points to the significant fact 
that the indigenous inhabitants of 
tropical Africa are in the process of 
transition from almost complete de- 
pendence on subsistence activities to 
participation in various forms of 
money earning, either by the sale of 
produce or by labor for wages — a 
situation far different from that at the 
beginning of the century. 

“The degree of economic develop- 
ment which is possible within a sub- 
sistence economy is extremely limited 
because in such an economy there are 
neither the incentives nor the means to 
produce regular surpluses,” states the 
survey in the chapter on development 
problems. “Incentives to produce such 
surpluses arise as a response to market 
pressures and opportunities; while the 
means to specialize and extend surplus 
production come from the surplus pro- 
duction itself.” 


The problems of economic develop- 
ment as they appear in tropical Africa 
arise in. conditions of partial com- 
mercialization. Further economic de- 
velopment thus involves, on the one 
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hand, the shift of resources of land and 
of labor from subsistence production 
to production for exchange, and im- 
plies, on the other hand, the more 
effective use of all economic resources. 

Together with the problems char- 
acteristic of the change from a sub- 
sistence to an exchange economy there 
arise problems characteristic of the ex- 
change economy itself. The trends and 
patterns of change which have already 
been established have determined to a 
large extent the nature of the problems 
now unfolding. 


EXTENSION OF COMMERCIALIZATION ‘The 
history of the development of every 
commerical crop in tropical Africa is 
directly and intimately linked with ad- 
vances in transport facilities. The areas 
producing crops for sale are for the 
most part concentrated near existing 
highways, railways and rivers. 

Lack or inadequacy of existing 
transport and related marketing facili- 
ties presents the most obvious obstacle 
to increased participation of the in- 
digenous agricultural economies in 
trade. 

Even in the Gold Coast, the north- 
ern territories continue to be devoted 
mainly to subsistence agriculture de- 
spite the considerable market for food 
and other products existing in the 
southern region, largely because com- 
munications between the southern area 
and many parts of the northern terri- 
tories are poor. There is no railway, 
and highways are few. 

The fact that many areas do not 
produce significant quantities for mar- 
ket does not necessarily imply that 
they are agriculturally less suitable for 
cash cropping than areas already de- 
veloped, Even in the southern regions 
of the Gold Coast there are areas suit- 
able for cocoa production which have 
not been developed partly because they 
are too far from railways or roads. 

Railway expansion has been asso- 
ciated chiefly with the export of 
minerals and in some cases, for ex- 
ample in east Africa, with strategic 
and administrative considerations. The 
areas served by railways in tropical 
Africa are relatively few. Cash 
cropping and the marketing of produce 
by indigenous cultivators have de- 
pended heavily on river and highway 
transport. 

Not only are many areas remote 


from road, rail or river communica- 
tion, but the carrying capacity of exist- 
ing transport facilities is in many cases 
not adequate to provide for the full 
development of the areas which they 
serve. 


Seasonal fluctuations in the flow of 
navigable rivers also sometimes set 
severe limits on the annual carrying 
capacity of such rivers. 


For the indigenous cultivation of 
cash crops, availability of transport in- 
volves not only the existence of physi- 
cal means of transport, but also a 
question of cost. The acreage under 
crops for market fluctuates according 
to the significance of transport costs in 
relation to the selling prices of the 
products. In Nigeria, for example, post- 
war prices for ground-nuts have gen- 
erally been high enough to stimulate 
production for export in virtually all 
regions which are physically within 
reach of railways or rivers. Within the 
framework of existing transport sys- 
tems there may be considerable scope, 
therefore, for the encouragement of 
commerical production through gov- 
ernment policy in regard to transport 
costs. 


Parallel to the inadequacy of trans- 
port is a deficiency in other marketing 
facilities, which places the producer in 
a weak bargaining position and tends 
to discourage production for market. 
The relatively weak bargaining posi- 
tion of indigenous cultivators also 
arises from lack of knowledge of mar- 
ket conditions on which the prices of 
the products depend; from superior or- 
ganization and sometimes concerted 
action on the part of buyers; and 
from the producer’s need to dispose 
quickly of his surplus product, partly 
because of his want of cash and partly 
because of lack of storage facilities. 


FOR PROGRESS IN MARKETING A United 
Nations report has said that lack of 
progress in marketing can be over- 
come in three chief ways: (a) by 
ensuring greater competition between 
the various middlemen and organiza- 
tions concerned, and by facilitating 
their operations through the provision 
of basic services — roads and other 
transport facilities, more and suitably 
located stores, improved and extended 
market information services, effective 
arrangements for standardization and 
inspection of weights and measures, 
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and better credit facilities; (b) by pro- 
moting larger scale operation where 
this results in true economy; and (c) 
by ensuring that monopoly powers are 
not used against the interests of pro- 
ducers or consumers. 

The extension of market facilities 
along any or all of these lines would 
strengthen the bargaining position of 
the individual cultivator and assist the 
further development of production for 
exchange. In recent years important 
steps to this end have been taken in 
the establishment of government-spon- 
sored produce marketing boards, 
which have marketed cocoa, oil palm 
products, ground-nuts and cotton in 
west African territories of the United 
Kingdom, and cotton and coffee in 
Uganda. In the Belgian Congo, oil 
palm products and cotton are mar- 
keted by boards similar in function. 

In most territories of tropical Africa 
some slight improvement in marketing 
facilities may also be attributed to the 
establishment of marketing coopera- 
tives, which have achieved some suc- 
cess among indigenous cultivators in 
the handling of export products. 

Internal marketing organization, on 
the other hand, is confined to relatively 
restricted localities. The absence of an 
internal marketing organization on a 
larger scale is both a reflection of the 
low level of internal exchange and an 
obstacle to its expansion. 

In all parts of tropical Africa re- 
sources of land and labor now largely 
involved in subsistence production 
could be brought within the scope of 
an exchange economy by the improve- 
ment and extension of transport and 
marketing facilities. But in addition the 
complete commercialization of agri- 
culture in these areas would imply the 
necessity for new techniques of farm- 
ing, involving intensive cultivation. It 
would also imply a market supply of 
food to compensate for the decline in 
subsistence food production. 


PRODUCTIVITY IN AGRICULTURE In many 
parts of tropical Africa productivity 
of the soil is declining, chiefly because 
of soil deterioration. Overcropping is 
the most general cause of soil exhaus- 
tion, Until recent times, shifting culti- 
vation, which was widely practiced by 
indigenous farmers, was a means of 
maintaining soil fertility so long as 
land was plentiful. During the last fifty 
years, however, the introduction of 
cash crops, the growth of population 
and, where Europeans have settled, the 
reduction in land area available to the 
indigenous population have led to a 
decline in the resting period of land, 
and thus to soil exhaustion. Such fac- 
tors have also accelerated soil erosion. 
Overgrazing, overcutting of forests 
and defective farming techniques have 
all played an important part. More- 
over, the absence of large numbers of 
migrant workers from their agricul- 
tural communities has had a harmful 
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effect on agricultural practices and out- 
put in certain parts of Africa. 

Improvement in the productivity of 
agriculture requires changes in farm 
practices which, basically, entail more 
intensive cultivation. The technical 
methods which are both possible and 
needed to effect this development cover 
a wide range and vary considerably 
according to local conditions. They in- 
clude soil conservation, fertilizers, 
diversified farming, mechanization, ir- 
rigation schemes, improved varieties of 
seeds and rural education. Because 
these measures involve capital invest- 
ment they can be introduced only with- 
in the framework of an exchange 
economy. Moreover, in many cases 
preliminary research is necessary be- 
fore suitable techniques can be evolved. 

The communal systems of land ten- 
ure which are characteristic of tropical 
Africa present none of the problems 
of landlordism which beset agricultural 
reform in other undeveloped regions. 
They have frequently proved adaptable 
to changed conditions introduced by 
cash cropping, under the influence of 
which they have in some instances 
been supplanted by more _individu- 
alistic forms of tenure, Thus, for ex- 
ample, in parts of the Gold Coast the 
purchase and sale of land with free- 
hold title is not uncommon. In tropical 
Africa as a whole, however, this 
tendency has not gone far enough to 
change radically the customary form 
of tenure. As the influence of the ex- 
change economy grows, land tenure 
problems may be expected to increase. 

In general, the concern of govern- 
ments in tropical Africa is not that 
prevailing systems are an obstacle to 
the growth of commercial agriculture, 
but rather that the best features of 
communal tenures should be preserved. 
and that the growth of undesirable 
tenure conditions, such as have fre- 
quently been associated with cash 
cropping, should be prevented. A most 
important requirement in the interests 
of good agriculture is security of 
tenure. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT Capital sums re- 
quired for the devolpment of the in- 
digenous agricultural economies on any 
considrable scale are likely to be very 
large. Moreover, much of the invest- 
ment required is of a non-self-liquidat- 
ing type or else offers such remote 
prospects of financial return that it 
can scarcely prove attractive to private 
investors and thus can only be under- 
taken under government sponsorship. 

Thus, in areas of indigenous cultiva- 
tion which lack transport facilities, the 
capital costs of railways or highways 
needed to make possible any sub- 
stantial production for market are 
high, and the immediate returns may 
be very meagre. The relative sparseness 
of population in most of tropical Africa 
results in a low density of traffic in 
relation to distances covered, so that 


the high costs which have been a fea- 
ture of existing transport systems are 
likely to be repeated in extending these 
systems to other areas. 

Considerable capital investment is 
also required for transport improve- 
ments needed to bring about further 
development of many areas of in- 
digenous production which are already 
involved in exchange activities. 

In the field of agricultural develop- 
ment, there are many improvements 
which call for relatively small capital 
and which are therefore within the 
reach of many cultivators in areas 
which produce for market, In the less 
developed areas, however, where agri- 
cultural improvements are sometimes 
needed merely as a matter of soil 
conservation, even modest capital in- 
vestments may be beyond the means 
of individual cultivators. There are 
also, in various parts of tropical 
Africa, specific large-scale schemes of 
settlement or rehabilitation requiring 
irrigation works or other projects 
which can be undertaken only by gov- 
ernment. 

At the best the indigenous agri- 
cultural economies can provide the 
financial means for only limited ex- 
penditure on development, and they 
are not likely to attract large amounts 
of private capital from outside. 

The chief burden must fall upon the 
governments concerned. Some capital 
has been made available to territories 
in tropical Africa in the form of grants 
from the metropolitan governments, 
and in the form of assistance from one 
or another of the United States re- 
covery and security programs. The 
governments of tropical African terri- 
tories are also able to raise loans, par- 
ticularly in their metropolitan coun- 
tries. Some loans have also been ob- 
tained from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, no- 
tably by the Belgian Congo and South- 
ern Rhodesia. 

Large investment projects of this 
type are not likely to yield greatly in- 
creased revenue out of which to meet 
high loan charges. Unless low-interest 
loans of long term are available to gov- 
ernments, the capital which can be ob- 
tained for direct development of the 
indigenous agricultural economies is 
likely to be small, The extent to which 
the metropolitan governments can con- 
tribute to long-term investment of this 
nature is limited by their own invest- 
ment needs. Some additional funds 
would no doubt be available for in- 
vestment in the indigenous agricultural 
economies of tropical Africa if an in- 
ternational development fund were 
established, 


PHYSICAL LIMITATIONS There are, how- 
ever, limitations on the rate of de- 
velopment aside from finance. Experi- 
ence with postwar official develop- 
ment plans in almost all the territories 
has been that physical rather than 
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financial limitations have been re- 
sponsible for slower rates of progress 
than was anticipated. This has been so 
despite considerable increases in costs 
since the plans were originally drawn 
up. 
While in the early postwar years 
shortages of imported goods were a 
significant cause of delays, this is no 
longer generally the case. The real dif- 
ficulties arise within the territories 
themselves, where in many instances 
the original plans were in preliminary 
form only and could not be rapidly 
prepared in the necessary detail be- 
cause of inadequate basic knowledge. 
This deficiency can be overcome only 
slowly because of shortages of pro- 
fessional staff. A further difficulty oc- 
curs in the labor shortages which are 
experienced in the face of any large 
increase in demand. Lack of skilled 
and semi-skilled labor, not only for 
direct work on development projects 
but for the many other miscellaneous 
tasks involved in such projects creates 
serious bottlenecks. 

One aspect of the rigidities of the 
economies of tropical Africa is that 
development expenditure might give 
rise to an inflationary problem. Part of 
any development expenditure must 
take the form of payments for wages 
and local materials, which would in- 
crease incomes. The demand for local 
produce, particularly food, would rise. 
The supply, however, is likely to be 
inelastic, the more so as transport is 
generally poor, and local food prices 
would consequently rise, In the long 
run the rise in prices may stimulate 
an increase in production for market. 
If. however, local production should 
respond very little to these price in- 
creases, because of the loss of the 
manpower which has been transferred 
to work for wages or because of lack 
of transport and other facilities, es- 
sential consumer goods may have to 
be imported at the expense of capital 
goods, and the rate of possible de- 
velopment would be correspondingly 
reduced. 

While attention in this review has 
so far been centred on the indigenous 
agricultural economy, development 
policy necessarily is concerned also 
with the territorial economy as a whole 
and thus embraces all other economic 
activities taking place within the terri- 
tory. In all the territories, economic 
development involves not only a shift 
of resources from subsistence to ex- 
change production, but also a shift 
from agriculture to non-agricultural 
production. These two changes must 
be accompanied by an increase in the 
productivity of agriculture if the re- 
sultant expansion in the market de- 
mand for food is to be met. 

From the point of view of the terri- 
torial economy as a whole, the two 
broad trends which have been noted in 
the process of the commercialization of 
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the indigenous agricultural economies 
tend toward profoundly different struc- 
tural changes. To the extent that com- 
mercialization takes place by the 
adaptation of the indigenous agri- 
cultural economy to cash cropping, 
economic development may be said to 
proceed within that economy. On the 
other hand, to the extent that com- 
mercialization involves the outflow of 
labor, the process of economic de- 
velopment is not necessarily confined 
to the indigenous economy. On the 
contrary, if the drain on labor re- 
sources is heavy, the indigenous agri- 
cultural economy may meet an addi- 
tional obstacle to its own development 
in the competing opportunities for em- 
ployment of its labor outside. The de- 
cline of agriculture which this process 
may involve may lead eventually to 
serious structural] unbalance in the ter- 
ritorial economy, expressing itself in a 
shortage of food. 


THREE GROUPS The significance of these 
structural changes is indicated by the 
classification of the territories of tropi- 
cal Africa into three groups, according 
to the relative importance of produc- 
tion for market or of wage employ- 
ment in the commercialization of their 
indigenous agricultural economies. 
This classification follows: 

Territories in which cash cropping 
is mainly for overseas markets and 
there is little or no export labor: 
French West Africa, Gold Coast, 
Nigeria and Uganda, 

Territories in which cash cropping is 
combined with export of labor: Bel- 
gian Congo, French Equatorial Africa 
and Tanganyika. 

Territories in which substantial ex- 
port of labor is combined with limited 
agricultural production, mainly for 
internal markets: Kenya, Northern 
Rhodesia and Southern Rhodesia. 

In the long run, the further de- 
velopment of the territories in the first 
group requires the reorganization of 
their indigenous agricultural economies 
on the basis of improved farming tech- 
niques which would make possible in- 
creased agricultural output with fewer 
workers. 

The situation of the territories in the 
second group is more complex. In the 
case of French Equatorial Africa and 
Tanganyika, economic development 
has not yet proceeded far enough to 
give rise to the danger of food scarci- 
ties as a result of a structural unbal- 
ance in the economy, though from 
time to time Tanganyika has had to 
import food from Kenya, the Union 
of South Africa and elsewhere. 

The Belgian Congo is in a much 
more advanced stage of development. 
Non-indigenous enterprise has given 
rise to a large and increasing demand 
for labor, and at the same time many 
areas of indigenous agriculture pro- 
duce both for export and for local 

















markets. Thus, in the territory as a 
whole, indigenous agriculture is sub- 
jected to the interplay of two forces 
tending, on the one hand, to its de- 
velopment, and, on the other, to its 
disintegration through the outflow of 
labor. 

In this situation the declared aim of 
government policy is to promote the 
economic development of the territory 
as a whole, while preserving the exist- 
ing balance between agriculture and 
non-agricultural production. This in- 
volves, on the one hand, measures to 
stabilize agriculture by encouraging in- 
digenous farmers and by improving 
agricultural techniques; and, on the 
other hand, measures to restrict the out- 
flow of labor from the indigenous agri- 
cultural economy. 

Limited experience in the execution 
of a ten-year development plan has 
already shown that there are strong 
competing claims for labor by in- 
digenous agriculture and non-indige- 
nous enterprise, including government. 
The measures hitherto adopted have 
been effective in preventing any serious 
decline in indigenous agricultural out- 
put. However, it is evident that any 
substantial increase in the demand for 
labor outside the indigenous agri- 
cultural economy will make the main- 
tenance of the balance more difficult, 
and will increase the urgency of meas- 
ures to raise the productivity of labor, 
both in indigenous agriculture and in 
non-agricultural employment, 


HEAVY OUTFLOW OF LABOR The terri- 
tories in the third group face an actual 
or imminent problem of disintegration 
of their indigenous agricultural eco- 
nomies as a result of the heavy outflow 


.of labor, not compensated by an im- 


provement in indigenous agricultural 
output. Unless alternative sources of 
food can be developed, the decline in 
indigenous production associated with 
the outflow of labor not only will result 
in a decline in living standards in the 
subsistence areas, but will create a seri- 
ous structural unbalance inhibiting the 
economic development of the territory 
as a whole. 

In Kenya, Northern Rhodesia and 
Southern Rhodesia, a large part of the 
increasing demand for food is supplied 
by non-indigenous settlers. If the food 
output of non-indigenous agriculture 
could expand sufficiently to com- 
pensate for losses in indigenous pro- 
duction, the structural balance of the 
territorial economy would be main- 
tained, but the net result might be a 
complete shift of labor resources from 
the indigenous agricultural economy to 
wage earning employment in non-in- 
digenous enterprise, including agri- 
culture. 

It does not seem likely, however, 
that non-indigenous farmers in these 
territories could increase their output 
of food sufficiently to meet the needs 
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of a greatly expanded non-agricultural 
population. It is thus becoming in- 
creasingly urgent to improve indige- 
nous agriculture, not only in order to 
raise total agricultural output, but also 
to protect the physical resources of the 
land from the effects of soil exhaustion 
and soil erosion. The development of 
indigenous agriculture, however, may 
bring it into competition with other 
elements of the territorial economy. 
First, it may come into competition in 
local markets with the production of 
non-indigenous cultivators. Second, it 
may compete with the demand for 
labor by all non-indigenous enterprises. 
Third, it may require large capital out- 
lays which might otherwise be avail- 
able for investment in other sectors of 
the territorial economy. 


These considerations emphasize the 
great importance in these territories of 
increasing the productivity of labor, 
both in agriculture and in other em- 
ployment. Within the framework of 
the migrant system of labor, however, 
such increases in labor productivity as 
are likely to be possible both within 
and outside the indigenous agricultural 
economies are too small to permit any 
substantial further economic develop- 
ment which would avoid serious struc- 
tural maladjustments in the economy. 


MIGRANT LABOR In the long run, de- 
velopment of the indigenous agricul- 
tural economies and improvements in 
their farming techniques might make 
possible a continuing transfer of a part 
of their labor to non-agricultural em- 
ployment while their agricultural out- 
put was increasing. In the short run, 
such measures as would also improve 
economic opportunities in the indige- 
nous agricultural economies might well 
reduce the flow of migrant labor, re- 
sulting in a problem of labor shortage 
outside the indigenous agricultural 
economy. Such a labor shortage situa- 
tion could then be overcome only by 
a more efficient use of labor and an 
increase in its productivity. In order 
to achieve this result, migrant labor 
would have to develop into a perma- 
nently settled labor force, with greater 
opportunities to acquire skills and to 
increase earnings. 


“All long-term development plans 
of these territories should be viewed 
in the perspective of these considera- 
tions,” the study concludes. “The in- 
tegration of the indigenous agricultural 
economies into the economic develop- 
ment of the whole territory — a basic 
requirement — requires great initial 
efforts and expenditures to bring them 
fully within the scope of the market 
economy. This task could, however, be 
made easier by the growth of a more 
skilled, a more productive and a better 
paid non-agricultural labor force, 
which would increase the local demand 
for food, thereby encouraging indige- 
nous farmers to emulate presently 
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Opening of Annual Labor Conference 


ORMER Premier Paul Ramadier, 

of France, was elected by ac- 
clamation President of the thirty- 
seventh annual conference of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization at its 
opening meeting on June 2 in the 
Palais des Nations in Geneva. 

The session was officially opened by 
Dr. A. M. Malik, Pakistan Labor Min- 
ister, who declared that peace must be 
built “upon a foundation of under- 
standing each other’s views, an ap- 
preciation of each other’s difficulties 
and sufferings, and efforts for the solu- 
tion of these difficulties on a basis of 
mutual give and take. Material ex- 
ploitation, economic exploitation and 
the exploitation of a situation by one 
nation or group against another are 
absolutely foreign to the principles 
upon which this organization has been 
built. We must keep the cold war out- 
side our arena.” 


COEXISTENCE Mr. Ramadier, accepting 
his office, asserted that “religious, eco- 
nomic and political barriers do not 
separate us as completely as some ex- 
aggerated views pretend.” He said that 
the return of the U.S.S.R. to ILo mem- 
bership “at a time when a new peace 
is perhaps about to spring from the soil 
of Geneva is another symbol of the 
intimate relation between peace and 
social justice.” 

The peoples of the world coexist, 
Mr. Ramadier said, and “coexistence 
in the same world at a given time 
creates in men a material solidarity 
which we cannot throw off in peace or 
war.” 

Tributes at the opening session were 
paid to the late Leon Jouhaux, French 
trade union leader, who was the work- 
ers’ vice-chairman of the 1Lo’s Govern- 
ing Body when he died in April. The 
delegates stood in silence in Mr. Jou- 
haux’s memory. 


More than 600 delegates, advisers 


more productive non-indigenous pro- 
ducers. 


“Moreover, an expanding market 
would be likely to offer some economic 
inducements to provide transport and 
other facilities necessary for the de- 
velopment of the indigenous agricul- 
tural economies as sources of supply. 
As the growth of indigenous agricul- 
ture proceeds, and the productivity of 
labor in indigenous agriculture in- 
creases, it would become possible to 
transfer labor from agriculture to non- 
agricultural employment, in either in- 
digenous or non-indigenous enterprise, 
thus achieving the integration of the in- 
digenous agricultural economy into a 
balanced and more diversified terri- 
torial economy.” 


and observers from sixty-three of the 
sixty-nine ILO member countries are 
present. Each delegation is composed 
of two government representatives and 
two delegates chosen in agreement re- 
spectively with the most representative 
employer and worker organizations. 

The agenda of the conference calls 
for the consideration of international 
standards governing four aspects of 
social conditions. They are holidays 
with pay, vocational rehabilitation of 
the disabled, conditions of migrant 
workers in underdeveloped countries, 
and penal sanctions for breaches of 
contract of employment. 

Delegates will also debate a report 
presented by Director-General David 
A. Morse, adopt a budget to finance 
the ILo’s 1955 operations, examine the 
manner in which countries are honor- 
ing their obligations in connection with 
conventions and recommendations 
adopted at previous sessions, study a 
special report on the ILO’s technical 
assistance operations and _ consider 
Romania’s application for member- 
ship, 

The delegates are to consider a draft 
recommendation that employed _per- 
sons, with certain exceptions, should 
be entitled to an annual paid holiday 
of not less than two normal working 
weeks. The other three technical ques- 
tions on the agenda are listed for first 
discussion under the ILo’s double dis- 
cussion procedure. If the usual pro- 
cedure is followed, no new interna- 
tional standards on these subjects 
would be up for final action before the 
1955 conference. The conference, in 
contrast to several recent sessions, will 
not be called upon to consider the 
adoption of any International Labor 
Convention, 

During the session the delegates will 
divide into electoral colleges for the 
triennial election of the ILo’s Govern- 
ing Body. The Governing Body is com- 
posed of forty members, ten repre- 
senting employers, ten representing 
workers and twenty representing gov- 
ernments. Ten of the government 
seats are held by states of chief in- 
dustrial importance and the other ten 
are filled by the government delegates 
in an election. The worker members 
are elected by the worker delegates 
and the employer members by the em- 
ployer delegates. 


The Governing Body has proposed 
that the conference approve a budget 
of $6,745,196 to finance the ILo’s work 
in 1955. This sum is $434,026 more 
than the amount voted for 1954. The 
delegates will also be asked to approve 
a scale allocating the budget among 
the sixty-nine member countries. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


General of three European regional or- 
ganizations whose activities are parallel 
or complementary to those of United 
Nations organizations. They are Léon 
Marchal, Secretary-General of the 
Council of Europe; Robert Marjolin, 
Secretary-General of the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation; 
and K. Kohnstamm, Secretary-General 
of the High Authority of the Eu- 
ropean Coal and Steel Community, 
representing Jean Monnet, the Au- 
thority’s President. 


At a brief meeting on May 28, the 
Balkan Subcommission of the Peace 
Observation Commission agreed unani- 
mously, at the request of the Greek 
Government, to dis- 
continue the military 
observer mission in Greece as of Au- 
gust 1, 1954, The Subcommission ex- 
pressed its great satisfaction at the suc- 
cessful completion of the tasks as- 
signed to the observers and congratu- 
lated them on their work. 


Military Observers 


In recess since April 1, the seven- 
member Committee on South-West 
Africa reconvened on May 26 for a 
new series of meetings to study a docu- 
ment 860 pages long on conditions in 
South-West Africa. In accordance with 
the procedure laid down in the Com- 
mittee’s terms of reference, the docu- 
ment was compiled by the Secretariat 

for use in case the 


South-West Africa’ Union of South Africa 
failed to supply a report on May 20 
on its administration of the territory. 


Hugo Gouthier (Brazil), Vice- 
Chairman, presiding in the absence of 
Chairman Thanat Khoman (Thailand), 
informed the members that on May 
12 he had notified the Minister for Ex- 
ternal Affairs of the Union of South 
Africa that on May 26 the Committee 
would be ready to examine the infor- 
mation and documentation regarding 
the territory of South-West Africa with 
a view to preparing a report on condi- 
tions in the territory. At the same time, 
he had invited the Minister for Ex- 
ternal Affairs to appoint an authorized 
representative to meet with the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Gouthier said the reply, signed 
by M. I. Botha, Chargé d’Affaires, in- 
formed him that the Government of 
the Union of South Africa had “noth- 
ing to add” to paragraph 6 of a letter 
written by the permanent representa- 
tive of the Union on March 25, 1954. 
(Among other things that letter said 
that “the Union Government have 
never recognized any obligation to 
submit reports and petitions to any in- 
ternational body since the demise of 
the League of Nations.”’) 

After several members had deplored 
the position taken by the Union, Mr. 
Gouthier stated that the Committee 
was doing “a very impartial job” with 
no intention “to defy” the Union Gov- 
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ernment, “Our task is strictly juridical 

. and not for a single moment has 
this Committee deviated from the prin- 
ciples of the General Assembly and the 
advisory opinion of the International 
Court of Justice,” he said. 


Denmark has ratified the Conven- 
tion for the Establishment of a Eu- 
ropean Organization for Nuclear Re- 
search, the third country to do so. The 
others are the United Kingdom and 
Switzerland. The Con- 
vention was approved 
in July 1953 and since then has been 
signed by twelve European member 
states of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation. They are Belgium, Denmark, 
France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom and Yugoslavia. The 
convention will come into force when 
ratified by seven states with a total of 
contributions amounting to seventy- 
five per cent of the research organiza- 
tion’s budget. 

The European Organization for Nu- 
clear Research was set up under 
UNESCO’s auspices last year to proceed 
with the construction of an interna- 
tional laboratory for nuclear research 
near Geneva and to develop coopera- 
tion among existing laboratories in 
theoretical studies. The research will 
be of a non-military nature. None of 
it will be secret. 


Nuclear Research 


Three argreements outlining plans 
for comprehensive aid by the World 
Health Organization to the Kingdom 
of Nepal in strengthening its health 
services, especially in control of mal- 
aria and other insect-borne diseases 

and in nurse training, have 
Health been concluded. 

The first agreement, which goes into 
effect immediately, outlines the scope 
and purposes of technical advisory 
assistance to be provided by wuo. It 
will include the services of interna- 
tional experts for demonstration 
projects and training programs; fellow- 
ships to Nepalese health workers for 
study abroad; and experiments, re- 
search and pilot projects on mutually 
agreed problems, 

Specific agreements provide for an 
expansion of malaria control opera- 
tions, already being assisted by a 
United States mission, and for training 
male and female nurses for various 
purposes. Both these fields are given 
high priority by Nepal in its efforts to 
improve health standards and raise 
levels of economic producitivity. 

An intensive program for training 
community health visitors in Karachi, 
Pakistan, is being undertaken by the 
Government in cooperation with WHO 
and the United Nations Children’s 

Fund. The course, to last 


Children twenty-seven months, — will 


train young women for work that will 
include home visits to improve com- 
munity health practices, assistance to 
expectant mothers, and instruction in 
the care of newborn infants. A new 
building has been especially con- 
structed for the training program, 
which will be similar to projects begun 
earlier with aid from WHO and UNICEF. 

UNICEF is providing equipment for 
the new training centre. WHO has as- 
signed an international team to give 
instruction. Pakistan will provide per- 
sonnel, who eventually will take over 
operation of the centre, and will meet 
the cost of the building and the op- 
erating expenses of the program. 

The Bell of Peace, a gift of Japan, 
was presented to Headquarters at a 
ceremony at 4 p.m, on June 8. Hung 
in a pagoda located in the recess be- 
tween the Assembly and 
Conference Buildings, the 
Bell was presented by Renzo Sawada, 
Permanent Observer of Japan to the 
United Naions. Benjamin Cohen, As- 
sistant Secretary-General for the De- 
partment of Public Information, ac- 
cepted the gift on behalf of the 
Secretary-General. 


Making weather observations aboard 
ships at sea involves many _ diffi- 
culties not encountered by observers 
at land stations. For example, a ship 
is usually a source of heat in its en- 
vironment, and the air around the ship 
is therefore not representative of the 
Weather air over the open ocean. So 

that marine observations may 
be made as nearly comparable with 
land observations as possible, the heads 
of two World Meteorological Organi- 
zation missions, one on maritime 
meteorology and the other on instru- 
‘ments and methods of observation, 
sent circular letters to meteorological 
services asking about present pro- 
cedures and inviting suggestions for 
improvements. Replies to the letters 
and other information available to 
WMO are incorporated in a technical 
note on methods of measuring sea sur- 
face temperature. 


A new issue of 4,450,000 stamps 

honoring the United Nations has been 
released by the Government of Nica- 
ragua. The issue comprises 1,900,000 
air mail stamps and 2,550,000 surface 
stamps printed in London. 
“The United Nations 
is the international 
organization on which peace rests,” the 
presidential decree authorizing the use 
and release of the stamps of the Nica- 
ragua General Post Office stated. “It 
promotes higher standards of living, 
the social and economic development 
of peoples of the world and the uni- 
versal observance of human rights, 
principles in the achievement of which 
Nicaragua cooperates in earnest and 
with goodwill as an active Member of 
this organization of nations.” 


Presentation 


Nicaragua Stamps 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF 
INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


This calendar lists meetings and conferences either 
for the three months following the date of publication. 


in session or scheduled 
Meetings of major United 


Nations organs, however, are listed for a longer period wherever possible. Further 
information can be obtained: for United Nations meetings, from the Conference 


Section, United Nations. N. Y.; 


tions, 
Council Secretariat, United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCES 


Meetings in Session 
(as of June 15) 


Security Council Headquarters 
Disarmament Commission Headquarters 
May 13 Sub-Committee of Disarmament 
Commission London 
May 17 Standing Committee on Peti- 
tions Headquarters 
June 2 Trusteeship Council — 14th 
session Headquarters 
Jane 2 International Labor Conference 
—37th session Geneva 
June 3 International Commission 
Paris 

June 9 Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 
Headquarters 

of European Sta- 


Law 


June 14 Conference 
tisticians—4th session ......... Geneva 

June 14 Permanent Central Opium 
Board; Narcotic Drugs Supervisory 

Body; ‘ PCOB/NDSB Joint Session 

. Geneva 


Forthcoming Meetings 


June 25 United Nations Film Board— 
2nd_ session Geneva 
dams 29 Economic and ‘Social Council— 
18th session : Geneva 
June Technical Assistance Committee 
Geneva 

June 29 Consultative Committee on 
Publie Information for the U.N. and 
Specialized Agencies— 20th session 
Geneva 

July 19 Technical Assistance Board— 
30th session .... Geneva 
August 10 Group. of Experts on Trans- 
port of Dangerous Goods ........Geneva 
August 16 Committee on Contributions 
Headquarters 

August 20 Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
Headquarters 

August 31 World Population Confer- 
ence ..... Rome 
September 9 United Nations Children’s 
Fund: Executive Board and Pro- 
gram Committee Headquarters 
September 13 Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions Headquarters 
September Assembly — 9th 
session Headquarters 
September 23 Conference of World Or- 
ganizations interested in Rehabilita- 
tion : : Geneva 


21 General 


Section II — Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 
37th Session of the International 


June 2 
Labor Conference Geneva 
June 25 126th Session of the Governing 
ody oo... Geneva 


FAO 


June Pilot Committee on 
Techniques and the Training of 
Forest Workers Switzerland 

June 1 Joint Sub-Commission on Medi- 
terranean Forestry Problems..Greece 

June 3 Committee on Commodity Prob- 
lems, 23rd Session ; .Rome 

June 9 Coordinating Committee on 
Desert Locust Control in the Arabian 
Peninsula Cairo 

June 14 European Committee on Agri- 
culture Rome 

June Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council, 
Executive Committee 

Boger, Indonesia 


Logging 
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for meetings of specialized agencies and other 
inter-governmental organizations, from the 
tary-General’s Office, United Nations, N. 


Specialized Agencies Section, Secre- 


Y.; and for non-governmental organiza- 
from the Non-Governmental Org: nizations Section, Economic and Social 


June 28 General Fisheries Council for 
the Mediterranean Algiers 
June 28 2nd Meeting and Study Tour 
of the Working Group on Torrent 
Control and Protection from Ava- 
lanches Davos-Sierre, Switzerland 
August 5 Agricultural Extension De- 
velopment Centre Kingston, Jamaica 
August 30 Meeting on Vibrio Foetus 
Infection in Cattle Copenhagen 


ICAO 


June 1 Eighth Assembly Montreal 
June 22nd Session of the Council 

Montreal 

June 15 4th Session of the Meteorology 

Division : Montreal 


WHO 


May 27 14th Session of the Executive 
Board Geneva 
August 23 Consultant Group on Pros- 
thetics Copenhagen 


wmMo 
June 15 Commission for Aeronautical 
Meteorology Montreal 


August 25 5th Session of the Executive 
Committee Geneva 


UNESCO 

May 31 International Advisory Com- 
mittee on Bibliography Paris 
June 8 Intergovernmental Conference 
of Experts on Cultural Relations and 
Conventions Paris 
June 14 Experts Committee for the 
Regulation of International Compe- 
titions in Architecture Paris 
June 17 Meeting of Experts on Tech- 
niques of Evaluation of Interna- 
tional Action Program Montreal 
June 24 Meeting of the Headquarters 
Committee Paris 
June 27 Seminar on Educational and 
Cultural Television Program Produc- 
tion London 
July 5 ‘International Conference on 
Public Education Geneva 
July 14 38th Session of the Executive 
Board Venice 


IGO’s 
June 10 Inter-American Congress of 
Tourism ... Panama 
July 25 World Power Conference 
Rio de Janeiro 


Section Ill — Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


July 2 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—5lst session of the Executive 
Committee Paris 

July 4 Catholic International Union for 
Social Service—Congress Montreal 

July 7 Lions International—37th An- 
nual Convention New York 

July 9 International Federation of 
Women Lawyers—l10th Annual Con- 
vention Helsinki 

July 10 Union OSE— Plenary session of 
the Central Directicn Paris 

July 12 World’s Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association—Seminar Geneva 

July 16 International Association of 
Juvenile Court Judges—4th Congress 

Brussels 

July 19 International Bar Association 

—5th Congress 
Monte Carlo (Monaco) 

July 20 Lutheran World Federation— 
2nd Latin American Lutheran Con- 
ference Rio de Janeiro 

July 22 Pax Romana—2Ist Congress of 
Catholic Engineers 

Delft (Netherlands) 

July 23 International Union Against 

Cancer—6th Congress . Sao Paulo 


July 23 International Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Sciences—Round Table 
The Hague 
July 24 World University Service—An- 
nual General Assembly Oxford 
July 24 World Power Conference—Ex- 
ecutive Council meeting 
Rio de Janeiro 
July 26 World Federation for Mental 
Health—Ist Latin American Congress 
on Mental Health Sao Paulo 
July 26 Open Door International—9th 
Congress Oxford 
Suly 27 World’s Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association—Seminar Geneva 
July 28 International Alliance of Wom- 
Equal Rights, Equal Responsi- 
bilities—4 weeks’ study course: 
“Women in the Community” 
Denmark 
July 31 World Confederation of Organ- 
izations of the Teaching Profession 
—Second Assembly of Delegates 


Oslo 
Aug. 5 World Council for the Welfare 
of the Blind—World Assembly..Paris 
Aug. 6 Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom — Interna- 
tional Summer School 
Elsinore (Denmark) 
Aug. 8 International Law Association 
46th Conference Edinburgh 
Aug. 9 Joint Committee of Interna- 
tional Teachers’ Federations — 19th 
session _.. Moscow 
Aug. 14 World Federation for Mental 
Health — 5th International Congress 
on Mental Health Toronto 
Aug. 15 World Assembly of Youth— 
2nd General Assembly Singapore 
Aug. 16 Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom—Internation- 
al Executive Committee meeting 
Elsiner (Denmark) 
Aug. 16 World Organization for Early 
Childhood Education—Congress 
Rome 
Aug. 23 World Association of Girl 
Guides and Girl Scouts—15th World 
Conference 
Zeist (near) Utrecht (Netherlands) 
Aug. 25 International Union for the 
Protection of Nature—4th General 
Assembly and Technical meeting 
Copenhagen 
Aug. 26 Inter-Parliamentary UWnion— 
43rd Conference Vienna 
Aug. 30 International Union for Child 
Welfare—World Child Welfare Con- 
gress ; Zagreb 
Sept. International | Union of Family 
Organizations — Journees'  familiales 
internationale Stuttgart 
Sept. 6 International Co-operative Alli- 
ance—Conegress Paris 
Sent. 6 World Federation of United Na- 
tions Associations — General Assem- 
bly .Geneva 
Sept. 6 International Union of Marine 
Insurance—Conference 
Scheveningen (Netherlands) 
Sept. 7 International Committee of Ro- 
man Catholic Nurses and Medico- 
Social Workers—5th Congress 
Quehec 
Sent. 9 International Association of 
Tiniversitv Professors and Lecturers 
—Sth University Conference Vienna 
Sept. 10 Nouvelles Equipes Internation- 
ales—Union des Democrates chretiens 
—Congress Bruges (Belgium) 
Sept. 12 International Association for 
the Prevention of Blindness — Con- 
gress New York 
Sep. 13 International Society for the 
Welfare of Cripples—6th World Con- 
gress The Hague and Scheveningen 
Sep. 13 International Union of Geodesy 
and reophysics—10th General As- 
sembly Rome 
Sept. 13 International Air_ Transport 
Association—General Assembly Paris 
Sept. 15 Medical Women’s Internation- 
al Association—7th Congress 
Gardone (Italy) 
Sept. 15 International Association of 
Physical Oceanography—General As- 
sembly , Rome 
Sept. 20 Inte rnational Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning—Con- 
gress ....... Edinburgh 
Sept. 26 World Medical Association— 
General Assembly ; Rome 
Sept. 26 International Union Against 
Tuberculosis—13th Conference 
Madrid 
Sept. 27 International Organization for 
Standardization—Council meeting 
Geneva 
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Educators’ Conference at Headquarters 


fh United Nations, in cooperation 
with the National Education Asso- 
ciation (United States), will hold a 
conference on the theme “Education 
and the United Nations” at Headquar- 
ters between June 28 and July 2. Near- 
ly 20,000 teachers from all parts of the 
United States and 100 educators from 
some twenty other countries will par- 
ticipate in the conference, which is a 
part of the program of the ninety-sec- 
ond annual convention of the NEA. 


The Conference, comprising the 
largest number of educators assembled 
at Headquarters, implements a Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution. The resolu- 
tion “recommends to all Member gov- 
ernments that they take measures at 
the earliest possible date to encourage 
the teaching of the United Nations 
Charter and the purposes and princi- 
ples, the structure, background and 
activities of the United Nations in the 
schools and institutes of higher learn- 
ing of their countries, with particular 
emphasis on such instruction in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools.” 


Meeting in the General Assembly 
Building, the visitors will hear ad- 
dresses on the general theme “Educa- 
tion and the United Nations” by 
United Nations delegates, members of 
the Secretariat and leading United 
States educators. 

Among delegation representatives 
who will speak are Ambassador Henri 


Hoppenot, France; Professor Enrique 
Rodriguez Fabregat, Uruguay; V. K. 
Krishna Menon, India; Ambassador 
James Wadsworth, United States; Dr. 
Laili Roesad, Indonesia; Franc Kos, 
Yugoslavia; and Miss Minerva Ber- 
nardino, Dominican Republic, Other 
speakers include Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, former United States representa- 
tive to the Assembly; William G. Carr, 
Executive Secretary of the NEA; Earl 
McGrath, President of the University 
of Kansas and Rufus E. Clement, 
President of Atlanta (Georgia) Uni- 
versity. 

Besides visiting Headquarters, the 
educators will be addressed by Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold at 
an official NEA session on the evening 
of June 30 at New York’s Madison 
Square Garden, the convention site. 


Some 3,000 teachers are expected 
at Headquarters each day of the con- 
vention week. Many will attend one 
or more of a series of five programs 
on Education and the United Nations, 
How We Teach About the United 
Nations, Human Rights in Practice, 
Economic and Social Aspects of the 
United Nations and Political and So- 
cial Problems of the United Nations. 


Educators will tour Headquarters 
buildings, watch the United Nations 
in action through official meetings, 
see films on the work of the United 
Nations and its agencies and visit ex- 


UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 


MAY 20 — JUNE 3 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Sub-Committee on the Questionnaire 
2nd MEETING—May 24 


Discussed work methods: 
conf. room paper #1. 


3rd MEETING—May 25 

Cont’d examination (paras. 
4th MEETING—May 26 

Cont’d examination (paras. 
5th MEETING—May 27 

Completed examination of conf. room 
papers #1 and 2; decided to submit 
progress report to Trusteeship Coun- 
eil’s 14th session, 


Examined 


(2-21). 


(22-30). 


Committee on South West Africa 


I8th MEETING—May 26 
Discussed docs. (A/AC.73/lL.5 and 
Add.1); decided to request SG to trans- 
mit doc. to spec. agencies for informa- 
tion, inviting them to submit com- 
ments. 
19th MEETING—May 27 
Elected Mr. Luciano 
(Mexico), Rapporteur, 
cussion of docs. 
20th MEETING- 
Debate cont'd. 
21st MEETING—June 3 
Debate cont’d. 


Joublanc-Rivas 
and cont’d dis- 


June 1 
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United Nations Conciliation Commis- 
sion for Palestine (closed)—May 25. 

United Nations Peace Observation 
Commission: 3alkan Sub-Commission 
(closed) —May 28. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


672nd MEETING—June 3 
Agenda adopted, after 
Rep. of Thailand invited to 
in conformity with rule 37 of Provl. 
Rules of Procedure and made a stmt. 
to Council (Letter dated May 29 from 
Acting Permanent Rep. of Thailand to 
UN, addressed to Pres'dent of Security 
Council). Rep. of Lebanon proposed ad- 
journment of mtng: adopted. 


reps. stmts. 
the table 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
United Nations Conference on Cus- 
toms Formalities for the Temporary 
Importation of Private Road Motor Ve- 
hicles and for Tourism. 
Working Parties I and ITI for 
aration of Draft Conventions. 


6th MEETING—May 20 
Considered to draft. 
7th MEETING—May 21 
Cont’d consideration: 


ination of question of 
sanda material. 


prep- 


articles 


Began exam- 
tourist propa- 


hibits suggesting ways of teaching 
about the United Nations and world 
affairs. 

Also scheduled are panel discus- 
sions on “The Citizen and the United 
Nations,” with emphasis on the work 
of non-governmental organizations 
and on the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation. Chairmen will include Ben- 
jamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary- 
General in charge of the Department 
of Public Information; Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, Principal Director of Trus- 
teeship and Information from Non- 
Self - Governing Territories; David 
Owen, Executive Chairman of the 
Technical Assistance Board; Dr. 
Frank Graham, United Nations Rep- 
resentative for India and Pakistan; 
Andrew Cordier, Executive Assistant 
to the Secretary-General and Solomon 
V. Arnaldo, chief of the UNESCO New 
York office. 

A number of the visitors will be in- 
terviewed by United Nations Radio 
and many will be guests at a recep- 
tion. Each will receive a basic infor- 
mation kit on the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies. 

The Nationa] Education Associa- 
tion is an organization of more than 
half a million teachers in the United 
States. Its Committee on International 
Relations, as one of its activities, sup- 
plies information on the United Na- 
tions to members of the association. 


8th MEETING—May 24 
Discussed proposed texts. 


9th MEETING—May 25 
Completed preparation of Draft Con- 
ventions. 


10th MEETING—May 26 
Reviewed articles of final draft. 


11th-12th MEETINGS—May 27 

Completed review of articles & ex- 
amination of provisions for inclusion 
in draft Protocol. 


13th MEETING—May 28 
Agreed on inclusion of 
Draft Convention. 


14th MEETING—June 1 

Finished consideration of Draft Con- 
vention, for approval by Plenary Ses- 
sion, 


ith-8th MEETINGS—June 2 
(Plenary Session) 

Adopted Draft Customs Convention 
(E/CONF.16/AC.1/L.14) and final clau- 
ses submitted by Legal Committee (E/ 
CONF.16/L.2/Rev.2 and Add.1) Adopted 
text of additional Protocol to Conven- 
tion (E/CONF.16/AC.2/L.10 and Add.1). 
Heard report from Chairman of Cred- 
entials Committee. Convention on tem- 
porary importation of private road 
vehicles as a whole, adopted, as well 
as its Final Act. Approved number of 
reservations to 2 conventions, submit- 
ted by govts. 

Legal Committee (closed)—May 25, 

. ae 


20. #4 


provision in 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


526th MEETING—June 2 

Adopted provl. agenda (T/1115); Dr. 
M. R. Urquia (El Salvador) and Mr. 
Leon Pignon (France) elected Presi- 
dent and Vice-President respectively. 


U.N. B.—June 15, 1954 





UNITED NATIONS 
BROADCASTS 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Broadcasts 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY, a comprehensive 15-minute sum- 
mary of the latest news, featuring the recorded voices of 
delegates taking part in sessions and on-the-scene reports 
of United Nations activities around the world, is carried 
Mondays through Fridays over some 250 stations, includ- 
ing the Mutual Broadcasting System and the United 
Nations’ Network for Peace. In New York City, Stations 
WEVD, WWRL and WMCA carry this program. (WMCA 
and WWRL 10:45-11:00 p.m.) 


UNITED NATIONS ON THE RECORD, a weekly 15-minute pro- 
gram featuring the voices of leaders in many parts of the 
world. In the United States, a series is carried by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturdays, 6:15-6:30 
p.m., (WCBS, N. Y.). In Canada, the Trans-Canada Net- 
work broadcasts “On the Record” on Sundays, 6:15 to 
6:30 p.m. 


—_——_e—___—_ 


THE U.N. STORY, a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic 
series, is devoted to the humanitarian aspects of the 
United Nations. Programs are carried over some 600 
stations in the United States. In New York City: Stations 
WNBC (11:15-11:30 p.m., Sundays), WNYC (6:00- 
6:15 p.m., Tuesdays), WHLI and WHOM. 


MEMO FROM THE U.N., a weekly 15-minute transcribed fea- 
ture program on the social and economic activities of the 
United Nations, is broadcast over the Dominion Network 
of Canada, 8:45 to 9:00 p.m., Thursdays. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS, a 5-minute summary of news, is 
broadcast Monday-Friday from 6:50-6:55 p.m. over Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York City. 


Principal meetings of the United Nations are broad- 
cast over Station WNYC in New York City (mornings: 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; afternoons: 3:00 p.m. to close). 

Times of these and other United Nations broadcasts 
are given in local newspapers. + All correspondence should 
be addressed to Radio Division, United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS SALES AGENTS 


ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 90 Queen St., 
Melbourne; Melbourne University Press, Carlton N.3, Victoria. 

BELGIUM: Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 14-22 rue du Persil, 
Bruxelles; W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boulevard Adolphe-Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA: Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 

BRAZIL: Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA: Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; Periodica, Inc., 
5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal 34, Canada. 

CEYLON: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake House, Colombo. 

CHILE: Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and Editorial del Pacifico, 
Ahumada 57, Santiago. 

CHINA: The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, Ist Section, 
Taipeh, Taiwan; Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA: Libreria América, Medellin; Libreria Nacional Ltda., Bar- 
ranquilla. 

COSTA RICA: Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 

CUBA: La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, Praho | 

DENMARK: Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Kobenhavn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad Trujillo 

ECUADOR: Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

EGYPT: Librairie ‘“‘La Renaissance d’Egypt,’’ 9 Sh. Ad'y Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR: Monve! Novas y Cia., la. Avenida sur 37, San Salvador 

FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 

FRANCE: Editions A. Pedone, 13 rue Soufflot, Paris V. 

GREECE: ‘‘Eleftheroudakis,’’ Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 

GUATEMALA: Goubaud & Cia, Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 28, Guatemala. 

HAITI: Librairie ‘A la Caravelle, Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince 

HONDURAS: Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG: The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kowloon. 

ICELAND: Bokaverziun Sigfusar Eymondssonar H.F., Austurstroeti 18, 
Reykjavik. 

INDIA: Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi, and 
17, Park Street, Calcutta; P. Varadachary & Co. 8 Linghi Chetty Sr.. 
Madras | 

INDONESIA: Pembangunan, Ltd., Genung Sahari 84, Djakarta. 

IRAN: Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue Tehran. 

IRAQ: Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad 

ISRAEL: Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd 35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY: Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gina Capponi 26, Firenze. 

LEBANON: Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA: J. Momo!u Kamara, Monrovia; Albert Gemayel, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG: Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO: Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS: N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, ‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND: United Nations Association of New Zealand, C.P.O. 
1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY: Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN: Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, Frere Road, Karachi; Pub- 
lishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore; The Pakistan Cooperative Book 
Society, Chittagong and Dacca (E. Pakistan). 

PANAMA: José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 

PARAGUAY: Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 

PERU: Liberia Internacional del Peru, Lima and Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES: Alemar’s Book Store, 749 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 

PORTUGAL: Livraria Rodrigues, 186, Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 

SINGAPORE: The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, Collyer Quay. 

SWEDEN: C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Libraire Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve; Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 

SYRIA: Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND: Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 

TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, London, S.E. 
(and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

URUGUAY: Representacion de Editoriales, Prot. H. D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 
1333, Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA: Libreria del Este, Av. F. Miranda No. 52, Edificio Galipan, 
Caracas. 

VIET-NAM: Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle Albert Portail, Boite Postale 283, 
Saigon. 

YUGOSLAVIA: Drzavno Preduzece, Jugosiovenska Knjiga, Terazije 27-11, 
Beograd. 

a, 


United Nations publications can also be obtained from following firms: 

AUSTRIA: B. Willerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg; Gerold & Co., |. 
Graben 31, Wien |. 

GERMANY: Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin—Schoeneberg; W. E. 
Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koeln (22c); Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 
9, Wiesbaden. 

JAPAN: Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome, Nihonbashi, Tokyo 
Central. 

SPAIN: Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barcelona. 


* Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet 
been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, 
New York, U.S.A. 





UNITED NATIONS REVIEW 


Beginning the first of July, the United Nations magazine 
becomes a monthly, with a new cover, new format, 
and new name—the Review. Interesting articles and colorful 
illustrated features will provide the background 
essential to a grasp of the aims, scope and global activities 
of the United Nations and its related specialized agencies. 


The Review will succeed the Bulletin 
which has been published for eight years. 


Wholly devoted to the interpretation of the cause of Ny 
the United Nations, the Review will tell the story } 
of all parts of the world working together to solve 
their many problems and will be an aid 
to public understanding of international affairs. 


Published monthly (beginning the first of July) 
Each volume indexed. 


Single copy 40 cents 
Annual subscription, including index (postpaid) $4.50 








